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London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) ~ yy Only 
Evs. Mon. to Sat. Thurs & Sat. 5.0 
THE SHEPHERD'S CHAMELEON 
VICTIMS OF DUTY 
lonesco double-bill 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. §.15 & 8.30 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
Dilys Hamlett, Norman Wooland, Zia Mohyeddin 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30. Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 
DEAR LIAR 
Jerome Kilty, Cavada Humphrey 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30, Thurs, 2.48 
THE CARETAKER 
Donald Pleasence, Alan Bates, Peter Woodthorpe 


DUKE OF YORK’'S (Tem. — 
Evs 


TO-MORROW Wit PICTURES 
Irene Dailey, James Patterson, Marjorie Hawtrey 


tGLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Commencing Ist July 
A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 
Paul Scofield, Leo McKern 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
OSs 


Alec Guinness, Harry Andrews, Anthony Nicholls 


TLYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Commencing 28th July 
MISS JULIE 
THE PROPOSAL 
Diane Cilento, Leon Peers, Hilda Braid 


MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues., Thurs & Sat. 4.30 
THE LIFE OF GALILEO 
Bernard Miles 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
RICHARD II 
SAINT JOAN 
HENRY V 
Season closes 30th July 


OPEN AIR ee Regent's Park (Hun. 0925) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed.. Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE TEMPEST 
Robert Atkins 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.15, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
CANDIDA 
Dulcie Gray, Michael Denison. Jeremy Spenser 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 


PRINCES (Tem. 6569) 
THE LAUGHING ACADEMY 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 


Nete. Shows marked { will have their first 
performance during July 


QUEEN’S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE ASPERN PAPERS 
Robert Beatty, Flora Robson, Beatrix Lehmann 
Last week 


FROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
ROOTS 


Commencing 27th July 
I'M TALKING ABOUT JERUSALEM 


ROYALTY (Hol. 8004) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
THE VISIT 
Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt 


TTHEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. (Mar. 5973) 
Commencing 2nd July 
EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR 





Comedies 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
s. 745, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WATCH IT, SAILOR 
Kathleen Harrison. Cyril Smith 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs 7.45, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A MAJORITY OF ONE 
Robert Morley, Molly Picon 


SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye. Jimmy Thompson, Walter Fitzgerald 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GAZEBO 
lan Carmichael, Moira Lister, Michae! Goodlifle 
STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
RHINOCEROS 
Laurence Olivier, Maggie Smith, Duncan Macrae 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5 15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 





Musicals 





cee: | . 7611) 
7.45. Thurs. & Sat. 6.10 & 8.45 
WHEN IN ROME 
Dickie Henderson, June Laverick, Eleanor Summerfield 


COLISE _ (Tem, 3161) 
7.45, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 
Inia Wiata, Helena Scott, Art Lund 





DRURY LANE (Tem. 8168) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Anne Rogers, James Hayter 
GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.40, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
FINGS AIN’T WOT THEY USED T'BE 
James Booth, Miriam Karlin 
HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 
LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Shani Wallis 
LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
INNOCENT AS HELL 
Hy Hazell, Griffith Jones, Barbara Couper 
NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
OLIVER! 
Ron Moody, — Brown, Keith Hamshere 
PALACE Oe. oe 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
FLOWER DRUM SONG 
VAUDEVILLE (Tem, 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
FOLLOW THAT GIRL 
New Julian Slade-Dorothy Reynolds Musical 
WYNDHAM'S (Tem, 3028) 
Evs. 8.40, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
CALL IT LOVE? 
Lally Bowers, Derek Waring, Terence Knapp 





Revues and Variety 





APOLLO yang 2663) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & ~ 5.30 & 8.30 
PIECES OF EIGHT 
Fenella Fielding, Kenneth Williams 
PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45, Sat. 2.40 
STARS IN YOUR EYES 
Cliff Richard, Russ Conway, Joan Regan 
VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 8.0, Weds. & Sat. 6 & 8.45 
PODRECCA’'S PICCOLI THEATRE 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 
Season ends 16th July 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL (Kea. 8212) 
Evs. Mon. to Sun. 7.30, Sat. 3.0 
BOLSHOI BALLET STARS 
tROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
Commencing 19th July 
ROYAL FESTIVAL BALLET 
+SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1072) 
Evs. 7.30 
Sth to %h Ju 
THE HANDEL OPERA’ SOCIETY 
18th July for two weeks 
BALLET RAMBERT 





The Greatest Star Studded 
Revue Ever Staged 


STARS IN YOUR EYES 


CLIFF RUSS JOAN 
RICHARD CONWAY REGAN 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 G&G 8.45 Mats. Sat. 2.40 


EDMUND HOCKRIDCE DAVID KOSSOFF 








aR hase 
PITLOCHRY 1960 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, Perthshire 


(Directed by KENNETH IRELAND) 
10th Annual Season—APRIL 16 to OCTOBER 1 


The Admirable Crichton Pag J. M. Barrie 
The Private Secretary ....... Charles Hawtrey 
Private Lives .. Noel Coward 
Katharine G Petruchio .... ... David Garrick 
(altered from Shakespeare) preceded by 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets .. Bernard Shaw 
Napoleon in Love (Premiere) .... R. F. Delderfield 
Between the Tides (Premiere) .. B. v. Eysseisteijn 
The Plays directed by James Roose Evans 
Décor by Joan Jefferson Farjeon 
Company of 24 includes 
MARGARET VINES and DENNIS CHINNERY 
Prices : ata/ 10/6, 8/6, 6/6 
Book now (Tel: 233) Write for fuli programme. 
“STAY SIX DAYS and SEE SIX PLAYS!” 





* CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 


Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 
Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All Communications — The Logreter, 


ete Road, London W 
: CHiswick 1619 - 7363 








THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
New Supplement to “Plays and Their 
Plots” giving full details of our latest 
Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on approval. 


“ DEANE’S ” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel: LANgham 7111 MUSeum 3183 











Italia Conti 
Stage School 


Theatrical and Film Agency, 
Licensed Annually by the L.C.C. 


Prospectus from: 12 Archer St., W.1. Ger 1054 








AT THE MERMAID 


JUNE 16 — AUGUST 6 


BERTOLT BRECHT’S 


“GALILEO” 


One of the greatest theatrical 
occasions we have seen since 
the end of the war. 


BERNARD LEVIN 





| New Shows Reviewed 
| Oberammergau More Alluring than Ever 








HARRAP BOOKS 


Flora Robson 
JANET DUNBAR 


The authorized biography from her 
promising girlhood to her brilliant suc- 
cess in The Aspern Papers. 


the last 25 years appear in this fascin- 
ating book. Illustrated. 2ls. 


6001 Nights 


W. A. DarLincton’s 40 Years a Critic | 


* Highly praised by 
DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE 
SIR RALPH RICHARDSON 
SIR MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
SIR JOHN GIELGUD 
and SIR BRONSON ALBERY 
who writes: “A ‘MUST’ for everyone 


interested in the history of the theatre.” 
18s. 


Most of | 
the best-known actors and actresses of | 





THEATRE 
WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 


Vol. LVI No. 426 


JULY 1960 


CONTENTS 


Frontispiece: The Caretaker 
Over the Footlights 
7-10, 39, 


by Elisabethe Corathiel 


1 Oe be 2 


| Shakespeare Memorial Theatre’s Season 


of Comedy by Harold Matthews 
Stratford-Upon-Avon Season 


13, 22 
15-21 


Are the Lunts Eccentric? 
by Eric Johns 


| Echoes from Broadway 


by Ranald Savery 


| “ We must not think the Turk is so 


unskilful . .. ~ 

Turkey 

by Ossia Trilling 
The Caretaker 
Orpheus in the Underworld 


Report from 


26,27, 47, 


Whispers from the Wings 


by Looker-On 

1960 Pitlochry Festival 

Theatre Royal, Margate 
by Stuart Anderson 

King Henry V 

Ned Kelly 

The Theatre at the Restoration 
by Harold Matthews 


| Theatre Bookshelf 


Theatre on Record 
by Roy Plomley 39; 3 


Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS 
Editorial and Advertising Offices 


1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE 
FLEET STREET, LONDON E.C.4 
(Fleet Street 1555) 


Subscription 24s. a year including postage 





Cover Portrait: Dorothy Tutin and Denholm Elliott in 
Twelfth Night 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 





“The Caretaker” 


at the 
Duchess 


Picture by Michael Boys 


@ DONALD PLEASENCE and PETER WOODTHORPE in a 

scene from Harold Pinter’s play, which has only one other 
character in the cast, played by Alan Bates. Further scenes from 
“The Caretaker’ will be found on pages 28 and 29. This is 
acknowledged to be Harold Pinter’s best work for the theatre to 
date. He will be remembered for **‘ The Birthday Party *’; the two 
one-act plays, “‘ The Room” and “The Dumb Waiter,”’ and for 
several unusual contributions to the revues ‘“‘One to Another ’’ and 

** Pieces of Eight.” 
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Over the Footlights 


HE epidemic of short runs has continued 

in the West End, bringing a depression 
that would have been all the more marked 
but for the advent of London’s newest 
theatre, the Royalty, which has opened its 
doors auspiciously with The Visit, to be re- 
viewed next month. Meantime, so great has 
been the landslide among new plays that 
space has not permitted us to include re- 
views of many of them and we can but 
record here with regret their names as fol- 
lows: Roger the Sixth (Westminster); It's in 
the Bag (Duke of York’s); Bachelor Flat 
(Piccadilly); Don’t Shoot, We're English! (the 
Bentine show at the Cambrdige, which many 
thought did not deserve its early demise), and 
Will You Walk a Little Faster? (Duke of 
York’s). Other plays presented during the 
last week or so too late for review are The 
Laughing Academy (Princes), and Call It 
Love? at Wyndhams (neither of which were 
were well received by the critics); The Visit 
(Royalty); Roots (Royal Court); Innocent as 
Hell (Lyric Opera House); the lIonesco 
Double Bill at the Arts and Oliver! (the 
musical version of Oliver Twist) at the New 
Theatre. 


UTSTANDING among the productions 


we expect to see during July are A Man 
for All Seasons, the new Robert Bolt play 
about Sir Thomas More, starring Paul Sco- 
field and Leo McKern, which opens at the 
Globe on Ist July, and I’m Talking about 
Jerusalem, the third play in the current 
Wesker trilogy at the Royal Court which 
will have its first performance on the 22nd. 
On the 14th Joie de Vivre, the comedy with 
music by Terence Rattigan from his play 
French Without Tears, comes to the Queen's 
Theatre. Music is by Robert Stolz and lyrics 
by Paul Dehn with production directed by 
William Chappell and décor by Peter Rice. 
Donald Sinden and Joan Heal head the cast. 
Theatre Workshop is presenting Jonson's 
Every Man in his Humour at the Theatre 
Royal, Stratford, on the 4th, following their 
visit to the Paris Festival, and a new Lon- 
don management, Caravel Productions Ltd., 
come into the field on 28th July with a 
double bill at the Lyric Opera House, Ham- 
mersmith, consisting of Strindberg’s Miss 
Julie and Chekhov’s The Proposal. Diane 
Cilento is to play the title rdle in Miss Julie 
and the plays will be directed by Leila Blake 
with settings by Disley Jones. 

FS. 
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An artist’s impression of the exterior of the new 
Royalty, which was opened to the public for the first 
time at a charity performance on 22nd June. Situated 
off Kingsway, this delightful theatre is incorporated in 
the new block of offices built om the site of the Stoll. 
The occasion was made even more distinguished by the 
fact that the first play is “‘ The Visit,”” starring the 
Lunts. We hope to include features on play and 
theatre in our next issue. 








MAKE - UP by 
MAX FACTOR 


28 OLD BOND STREET - LONDON. W./] + TEL: HYDE PARK 6720 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“Orpheus in the Underworld’’—Sadler's 
Wells, 16th May. 
(See also pages 31 and 32) 

“Ned Kelly’—Theatre Royal, Stratford E., 
22nd May. 
(See also page 45) 

“King Henry V"—Old Vic, 31st 
(See also pages 42 and 43) 

“A Trip to the Castle’—Arts, Ist June 

“Chicken Soup With Barley’—Roya! Court, 
7th June. 

“Candida” —Piccadilly, 13th June 

“Dear Liar’—Criterion, 14th June 

“Galileo"—Mermaid, 16th June. 


May. 











SADLER’S WELLS 
“Orpheus in the Underworld” 


HE purists may well cringe but those 

with stronger stomachs should enjoy 
Wendy Toye’s production of what proved 
to be the best musical entertainment to be 
seen in London. 

Orpheus in the Underworld, in a new 
version by Geoffrey Dunn, is witty, gay and 
naughty, and Wendy Toye has cleverly 
realised that the English temperament is in- 
capable of accurately imitating the elusive 
sophistication peculiar to the French and 
has found a style which admirably suits her 
cast. Her effects were broad but not without 
taste, and the conductor, Alexander Faris, 
saw to it that the gaiety, wit and taste in 
Offenbach’s score was unimpaired. Mal- 
colm Pride provided some fine settings and 
luscious costumes. Indeed, there was an air 
of enjoyment about the entire production 

which added to the pleasure of the whole. 
‘The cast was excellent, though not all had 
the clarity of diction necessary in a work 
of this kind. This did not apply however to 
June Bronhill (a delightful Eurydice), Kevin 
Miller (Orpheus), Jon Weaving (Pluto), Eric 
Shilling (Jupiter), Alan Crofoot (John Styx) 
and Suzanne Steele (Diana). One’s admira- 
tion of Anna Pollak grows and grows and 
her outstanding polished performance as 
Calliope was one of the most enjoyable 
things in an immensely enjoyable evening. 

L.M. 


The next and second new production of the Summer 
Season at Sadler's Wells is Edward German's Merrie 
England, which will have its first performance 10th 
August. 


* Call it Love?’ ann Saker, Richard 
Martin and Terence Knapp in the 1920 episode, ** The 


Elopement,”” in the play by Robert Tanitch with 

musical numbers by Sandy Wilson, which opened at 

Wyndham’s Theatre on 22nd June, too late for review. 
(Picture by Alec Murray) 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. 
“Ned Kelly” 


OAN LITTLEWOOD'S clever production 
J almost succeeded in disguising the fact 
that Ned Kelly, by James Clancy, is hardly 
a play at all but an overlong charade. The 
author has loosely put together a number of 
incidents in the life of the Australian outlaw, 
who was hanged in Melbourne in 1880 at 
the age of twenty-six, and who has, like 
our own Robin Hood, become a legend. 
But the drama has no focal point and no 
point of view. Thus we learn nothing of 
the real Ned Kelly beyond the known facts, 
and Joan Littlewood was hard put to it to 
keep the interest from flagging. To do this 
she even had to resort to bringing on a white 
horse which seemed almost a sign of defeat. 
Under her direction the large company 
improvised madly, and during the crowd 
scenes the throng chattered incessantly, but 
the talk was too modern in idiom and there 
was very little sense that this was Australia 
in the late 1870's. 

It seemed a shame that so much ingenuity 
and loving care should be lavished on such 
barren material and one hopes that Miss 
Littlewood will not be tempted too often 
into making something out of nothing. 





“Ned Kelly” (Cond. 

Apart from the production, one cannot 
praise too highly John Bury’s fine setting, 
with its soaring trees and excellent use of 


timber screens, and Harry H. Corbett’s 
swashbuckling performance as Ned Kelly. 
Within the limits of the play he managed to 
capture something of the fire and idealism 
of this colourful rebel. L.M. 


OLD VIC 


“King Henry V” 


OHN NEVILLE’S production is very 
J disappointing and forcibly brought it 
home, to this reviewer at least, that Shake- 
speare’s Henry V is an unpleasant bore, that 
the play has been done quite often enough 
lately and that it is time to give it a rest. 
This current revival also reveals the weak- 
nesses in this season’s company, but whether 
this is the play or the production it is hard 
to tell. However, it is a fact that only two 
performances make any lasting impression 
and they stand out mainly because John 
Moffatt and Gerald James speak clearly and 
well and above all do not shout. Indeed 
John Moffatt’s rendering of the Dauphin’s 
praise of his palfrey before the battle of 
Agincourt remains in the memory as a single 
moment of quiet pleasure. All else is noisy. 
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“A Trip to the Castle” 


Hilary Tindall as Lady Andrea Figgerton and Terence 
Stamp as Ben Irwin in a moment from the play by 
George Buchanan, recently at the Arts Theatre. Miss 
Tindall, a newcomer, was highly praised for her per- 
formance in this entertaining play *‘A Trip to the 
Castile’ was followed on 29th June by * Victims of 
Duty” and “ The Shepherd's Chameleon,” a double 
bill by Eugene Ionesco. 


breathless gabbling with few of the words 
ever heard. Especially guilty in this respect 
are the Bardolph Nym, Pistol trio and the 
King of France and his court. Donald 
Houston as Henry also falls into this trap 
and seems at times to have not enough 
breath in his body to sustain the volume and 
pace required of him, presumably by the 
producer. His Henry is a plain and forth- 
right soldier, only at ease among his men, 
and wooing like a gauche schoolboy. But 
the glamour essential to make Henry inter- 
esting and acceptable is missing for, good 
actor though he is, Donald Houston’s forte 
does not appear to be the heroics of this 
soldier King. 

But the main trouble with this production 
appears to have been a lack of courage on 
Mr. Neville’s part. There seems to have 
been an attempt to do something different 
on Brechtian lines. Certainly the settings 
by John Bury (who has done some marvel- 
lous work for Theatre Workshop) with back- 
cloth of clouds shaped like the coasts of 
England and France and the covered wagon 
that becomes more and more tattered as the 
war proceeds, have a strong flavour of 
Mother Courage, and the opening of the 
play with a twentieth century Chorus in rain- 
coat and slacks transforming the empty stage 
into the English court, all lead one to expect 
something unusual if not actually original. 
But it is not long alas before we are plunged 
into a conventional production whose chief 
merit is a kind of schoolboy fervour. The 
whole is fast, noisy and boisterous, but 
strangely lacking in tension during the pre- 
battle scenes, excitement during the battles. 
and certainly in poetry. L.M. 


ARTS 
**A Trip to the Castle” 
E live in a changing world and George 
Buchanan’s entertaining and interesting 
little play amusingly, and often tellingly. 
showed the effects of this change at various 
levels in our society The Earl of Figger- 
ton and his family come down in the world, 
and are forced to show the gaping public 
round the ancestral home to make both ends 





meet; the pseudo-intellectual Robert Hazlitt, 
sneers at old and new alike: the woman, 
Frances Ferris, lives in and loves the 
gracious past and likes her Lords to be 
lordly, but finds them odious in descent; 
while the youth of today is personified by 
Ben Irwin, frightened and unsure, finding 
security only in conformity. 

Moving from one mileu to another is Lady 
Andrea Figgeiton, a young and enterprising 
creature in search of herself. Her quest 
takes her from the moribund society of 
Figgerton Castle, through an affair with Ben, 
with whose set she fails to conform, to 
Africa where she finds a new society in the 
making and love in the form of Choomoo, 
an idealistic African leader. 

The chief weakness of the play lies in 
the fact that all the characters tend to be 
types and mere mouthpieces for the author’s 
views. Consequently one is never involved. 

The play had an excellent and sensitive 
production by Robert Cartland and Johnny 
Dankworth’s music cunningly strung the 
episodes together. The settings and lighting 
by Brian Currah were outstanding. Within 
a simple framework he managed to create 
Castle, Kennington flat, a Knightsbridge 
luxury apartment, a Palais de Dance and the 
steamy tropics by mere changes in lighting 
and a few ingenious props. 

Hilary Tindall played Andrea with great 
charm and Peter Rosser as her father, the 
Earl of Figgerton, well conveyed a man 
totally out of his element. Terence Stamp 
(Ben), Mark Heath (Choomoo) and Hannah 
Watt (Countess Figgerton) all added to one’s 
enjoyment. L.M. 


“Candida” 


JEREMY SPENSER as March- 
banks and DULCIE GRAY as 
Candida in the play by Bernard 
Shaw at the Piccadilly Theatre. 
“ Candida,” which is 

by John Gale for John Gale Pro- 
ductions Ltd., is produced by 
Frank Hauser, and was first seen 
at the Oxford Playhouse before 
moving to the Piccadilly for a 
limited season. This is the second 
Oxford Playhouse production now 
running in the West End, the 
other, of course, being E. M. 
Forster's ‘“* A Passage to India” 
at the Comedy, also directed by 
Frank Hauser. Appearing with 
Miss Gray in the réle of Candida’s 
husband, the Rev. James Morell, 
is Michael Denison, her husband 
in real life. Also im the cast are 
Gillian Raine, Ken Wynne and 
Greville Hallam, The settings are 
designed by Michael Richard 





(Picture by Robert Pitt, Bromley, 
Kent) 


ROYAL COURT 
“Chicken Soup with Barley” 


RNOLD Wesker, at 28, is certainly 

making ‘heatre history. Few  play- 
wrights are likely ever to boast the achieve- 
ment of having three full length plays 
presented in London as a trilogy. But no 
doubt he would be the first to acknowledge 
his debt to the Belgrade, Coventry, where 
all three plays were first seen, and it is well 
for Mr. Wesker and for London, too, in 
these days, that the Royal Court thinks big 
and thinks courageously. 

Those who saw Chicken Soup With 
Barley, the first play of the trilogy, a few 
years ago, will recall that it tells the story of 
an East End Jewish family, the Kahns, 
during the momentous years 1936 to 1957. 
The background is political, the first act 
taking place in 1936 at the time of the 
Spanish Civil War, when the minds of young 
men were stirred as to a Crusade, and the 
barricades were out in London as fighting 
spread between the Communists and the 
blackshirts. Wesker sees this politically far- 
off past with the deep feeling of one looking 
back on childhood memories, but though it 
is absorbing to see thus faithfully portrayed 
the single-minded, uncomplicated fervour of 
the East End’s young Communists in those 
days of economic slump and European 
upheaval, we are in the end held only 
because already in the opening act we can 
experience the author's skill in character 
delineation. : 

The second act, set ten years later, shows 

(Continued overleaf) 





how the family reacts to the increasing 
economic security heralded by the Welfare 
State, and Act 3, the bewilderment and dis- 
illusionment (particularly among the younger 
members) following the death of Stalin and 
the Hungarian uprising. But now our eyes 
are almost entirely focused on Harry Kahn, 
the father, a figure out of the later O'Neill, 
whose character disintegrates inch by inch 
as it were without reference to the epoch- 
making happenings in the world around him. 
Sarah, his wife, is moulded by her husband's 
incapacity to face life, and Ronnie, their son 
(who is to be the unseen “ hero” of Roots, 
the second play), does not escape this 
parental influence as in restless frustration 
and hopelessness his soul cries out for new 
values and meanings to life. This act is 
great theatre. 

The company at the Royal Court are a 
splendid team. It seems invidious to single 
out individuals, but we remember in particu- 
lar Frank Finlay as Harry Kahn, Kathleen 
Michael as Sarah, his wife, Cherry Morris 
as Cissie Kahn, his sister, and David Saire 
as the grown-up Ronnie. John Dexter's 


direction and the settings by Jocelyn Herbert 
are part of an artistic whole. 


FS. 
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** Dear Liar ”’ 


JEROME KILTY and CAVADA HUMPHREY as they 

appear in “‘ Dear Liar’ at the Criterion Theatre. Mr. 

Kilty’s dramatisation of Bernard Shaw's letters to Mrs 

Patrick Campbell make an enthralling and unusual 
evening's entertainment, 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 


PICCADILLY 
“Candida” 


ap play was written 66 years ago and 
other plays have since been written on 
the same theme but Candida is supreme, and 
revives well whenever a young actor is avail- 
able who can play Marchbanks. Candida 
herself is an ordinary woman whom the men 
who love her invest with beautiful virtues 
and spiritual qualities which their own 
imagination conjures up. Marchbanks is 
Shelley as Shaw imagined him. Morell is 
drawn from life, as Shaw has said. 

Calf-love, in the sense of the love of a 
youth for an older woman, can be very 
appealing. The object of it, a mother-figure, 
curved and kind, is naturally flattered. Her 
husband is naturally annoyed and at first 
contemptuous of the whole affair. He is 
handicapped by not wishing to encourage 
the young intruder by any show of jealousy. 
If, as in Morell’s case, he is a clergyman 
professionally obliged to be patient and 
understanding, his position is one of cruel 
frustration and humiliation. 

Only once in every ten or fifteen years 
does an actor appear who can play the wilful 
and peevish poet Marchbanks acceptably. 
Jeremy Spenser was an extremely juvenile 
poet but a credible one and artistically his 
performance was quite satisfactory. Michael 
Denison played Morell calmly, naturally 
and sympathetically. He appeared old 
enough to be his rival’s father. Candida, 
rather a fraud, is a gift of a part to any 
woman, on the stage as in life. Dulcie Gray 
was over-dressed for the wife of a Hackney 
parson but very sweet. Frank Hauser dir- 
ected with skill but why did he move 
Burgess’s club from Norton Folgate to 
Seven Dials? H.G.M. 
CRITERION 


‘Dear Liar” 

DARING idea turns out to be a most 

unusual dramatic entertainment. Jerome 
Kilty tells in a programme note how, in 
1943, when he was in England with the 
American Air Force, he met the lady who 
was with Mrs Patrick Campbell when that 
famous actress died in the South of France 
in 1940. She had brought back with her the 
hatbox containing the hundreds of letters 
which passed between Bernard Shaw and 
Mrs Pat, and which were subsequently pub- 
lished in 1952. In those war days Mr. Kilty 
first imagined the “entertainment” that might 
be evolved from this revealing correspon- 
dence, and when the book appeared he set 

(Continued on p 39) 














the eleven disciples after the departure of Judas. 


Elizabethe Corathiel, who contributes below her i 


The Last Supper. A scene from the Passion Play at Oberammergau showing Christus (Toni Preisinger) and 
mopresssions 


of the 1960 Oberammergau Passion Play, is a world authority on the subject. 


Oberammergau More Alluring than Ever 


THE PASSION PLAY ANALYSED by Elizabethe Corathiel 


BERAMMERGALU has been described 
as a miracle. The fact that this over- 
grown village of 5,000 inhabitants (about a 
quarter of them, since the War, “foreigners” 
and therefore not eligible) can muster a cast 
of over 1,000 highly experienced players 
for a production mounted only once in ten 
years is itself remarkable. More than two 
million applications for seats were received 
for the present season. Three quarters 
of them have had to be turned down. But 
the remaining 500,000 who are fortunate to 
see it will certainly come away satisfied that 
they have lived through a unique and unfor- 
gettable experience. 

What is the secret of 
peasant achievement? 

It undoubtedly lies in the “ mystique ” of 
the community. Only a compact, self-con- 
tained group of individuals moulded gener- 
ation after generation by unswerving loyalty 
to a religious ideal could be capable of an 
essay in team-work so essentially naive and 
un-self-conscious, yet of such serious artistic 
merit. 

Anyone can produce a Passion Play. There 


this remarkable 


is nothing very remarkable in it, except that 
a modern Passion Play production cannot 
possibly recapture the true spirit of the 
Biblia Pauperum (the Bible as presented by 
ancient monastic teachers for simple rustics 
who could not read). And that is exactly 
what Oberammergau does. It makes this 
Bavarian Passion Play inimitable. 

It also makes nonsense of the ever-recur- 
rent discussions on the question whether 
Oberammergau’s Play ought not to be 
tightened up and modernised. The present 
version is far too long and tedious, many 
critics say. The music is “ old fashioned,” 
the choral interpolations are redundant, the 
“ living pictures ” might well be cut out. 

But without these features the Oberam- 
mergau Play would lose its authentic appeal. 

Actually, as a religious experience, the 
Passion Play’s function ceased with the 
universal increase in education. The more 
culture spreads, the more’ self-conscious 
people become, and religious sentiments, in 
so far as they survive at all, tend to be 
driven inward. Oberammergau’s Play is an 
undisputed period piece, the only one of its 





Far left: Melchior Breitsamter 
as Pilatus, a réle he is taking 
for the fourth time, and, left, 
Hans Schwaighofer as Judas. 


Below left: Finale of the Cruci- 
fixion Scene—an effective new 





kind in the world which does actually re- 
capture the naive, uncomplicated piety of 
the unlettered past, thanks to the unbroken 
tradition which the Oberammergauers 
observe in their daily life, from the cradle 
upwards. Whatever political temptations 
the Fathers of the Community may have 
faced in the bewildering “ thirties,” they did 
effectively resist Nazi efforts to hitch the 
Fiihrer’s wagon to their world-famous Play, 
and turn it into a stream-lined piece of “Gross 
Deutschland” propaganda. That, inciden- 
tally, is the complete answer to the red 
herring of anti-Semitism so effectively ex- 
ploited by sensation-hunters. The Oberam- 
mergau script has not been tampered with 
so far. It corresponds almost word-for-word 
with the final version produced by the parish 
priest Alois Daisenberger a hundred years 


grouping of the leading charac- 
ters. Below: Anneliese Mayr 
as Mary Magdalene, Irmgaard 


Dengg as the Madonna 
Werner Bierling as John. 


ago, which itself was merely an amended 
copy of the abbreviated book compiled in 
1800 by the Ettal monk, Otmar Weiss, on 
the basis of earlier drafts by conventual 
predecessors who had made their own 
adaptations of the original mediaeval 
mystery. To condemn the Oberammergau 
Passion Play as being anti-Semitic is tanta- 
mount to condemning the Bible for the same 
reason, since the action follows the biblical 
narrative with the utmost fidelity, and the 
“living pictures,” in true Biblia Pauperum 
fashion, provide prophetic links between the 
Old Testament and the New, the Chorus 
underlining the connection vocally, 
How does the present production compare 
with the work of earlier years? 
In 1950, the effect of nearly 20 years’ in- 
(Continued om page 22) 











Shakespeare Memorial Theatre’s Season of Comedy 
HAROLD MATTHEWS REVIEWS THE FIRST THREE PLAYS 


HIS is Stratford-upon-Avon’s 10Ist 

season and the new century opens with 
a new director and a new stage. The season 
is to be devoted to comedy and, for a 
modest beginning, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, which has not been given at Strat- 
ford since 1938, has the advantage that 
whatever play follows will almost certainly 
be an improvement. It also has the special 
interest of an early work in which can be 
seen characters and situations which are 
more fully developed in later plays. In the 
main, this comedy is nonsensical and un- 
funny. In Peter Hall’s production, the 
liveliest performance is given by the scenery, 
which revolves like a merry-go-round and 
recalls Alice’s adventures through the 
Looking-Glass. Thus is boredom held at 
bay. 

The little popularity which this comedy 
has it owes to Launce’s dog, so when the 
scenery stood still the dog was brought on. 
It has been remarked before that people in 
a theatre will listen happily to repetitive 
chatter so long as they can gaze at an ani- 
mal such as they see in the street daily and 
give no thought to. Launce’s dog was a 
model of canine sobriety and his appearance 
gave the lie to Launce’s account of his 
misdemeanours. The comics did all that 
could be done with their material. Jack 
MacGowran was a speedy Speed and Pat- 
rick Wymark enlivened Launce with a local 
accent. 

Denholm Elliott was a gently reflective 
Valentine and seemed an unlikely choice 
for the outlaws to make for their leader but 
he has the gift of holding attention and 
his duologue with the Duke of Milan be- 
fore the abortive elopement with Silvia 
was good entertainment. The treacherous 
Proteus of Derek Godfrey had a Byronic 
appearance and a_ reasonable 
Schubert’s music was not used for the seren- 
ade to Silvia but it was very agreeably sung. 
Susan Maryott rather lacked the poetic 
beauty of bearing one would wish for en- 
chanting Silvia. Some of the costumes were 
rather shapeless. Frances Cuka brought 
Julia to energetic life in her first scene. 
Eric Porter was amusing as a rather heavy 
Duke of Milan whose robe brought out a 
resemblance to the Duchess in “Alice.” 
Clifford Rose, as Sir Eglamoor, also evoked 
the shade of Tenniel. There was a rather 
stylish Thurio from Ian Richardson. 


manner. . 


The down-stage advance continues. The 
apron reaches further out from the pros- 
cenium arch. 

A rather marvellous Merchant of Venice 
made amends for any disappointment that 
The Two Gentlemen may have occasioned. 
Michael Langham had seen it as an 18th 
century comedy or romance and Desmond 
Heeley’s setting was simple and effective. 
The ruins of an arch and a rounded balus- 
trade, which were used for Belmont, were 
hidden by the folds of a descending cur- 
tain for Venice. The merchant himself was 
quite a forceful personality as presented by 
Patrick Allen, and Bassanio’s understand- 
able diffidence in approaching him for more 
money was nicely shown by Denholm 
Elliott. There was an aristocratic Jew. The 
production was a triumph for Peter O’Toole, 
whose Shylock was fascinating. He pro- 
posed the bond in high good humour as 
an extravagant and contemptuous joke. The 
idea of exacting it came to him later when 
Salerio and Solanio baited him. His de- 


meanour in the court, a scene which was 
rather a lampoon in action, was impressive. 
Yet, so completely did Dorothy Tutin and 


others absorb attention in the last act, that 
Shylock was forgotten and his re-appearance 
for the final curtain had the pleasure of 
surprise. 

The constant arrival of suitors for the 
hand of the lady at the big house was 
watched with enthusiasm by some poorly- 
clad Belmontese villagers, who sang har- 
moniously. Paul Hardwick was a negroid 
Morocco of firm dignity and Ian Richard- 
son was a well-behaved Arragon with his 
mother and his tutor to look after him (the 
producer must be allowed some fun). The 
scene of Bassanio’s choice was a worthy 
climax, both the lovers giving a poetic show 
of feeling. Miss Tutin’s Portia was specially 
commendable. Her acting, since she 
appeared at Stratford two years ago, has 
gained in strength and authority without 
any loss of freshness and the finer shades. 
Susan Maryott made a handsome Nerissa 
and Frances Cuka presented a practical and 
likely Jessica—an Israelitish maid indeed. 
Patrick Wymark’s Gratiano fitted very 
reasonably into the chosen period. 

Twelfth Night, Peter Hall’s production of 
1958, did not quite revive all its former 
glory, The Cavalier costumes and umbrose 

(Continued on page 22) 








WELCOMBE 
HOTEL 


Stratford-upon-Avon 


A country-house hotel two miles from 
Stratford-upon-Avon on the A.46 road 
to Warwick. An ideal centre during 
the Shakespeare Season and through- 
out the year for visiting Warwick 
Castle, Kenilworth, Tewkesbury, the 
Vale of Evesham and touring the 
Cotswold countryside. Dinner dances 
every Saturday. Theatre dinner and 
supper served during the Shakespeare 
Season. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
* 
The Resident Manager 
will be happy to send coloured brochure 
and give full particulars 


Telephone: 
Stratford-upon-Avon 3611 
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Shakespeare’s 
Public 


The Touchstone of his Genius 
MARTIN HOLMES 


‘However well you may think you 
know your Shakespeare, Mr. Holmes 
will have something new to tell you.’ 
—News Chronicle. Mustrated 25s. net. 


Dancing for 
Diaghilev 


The Memoirs of 
LYDIA SOKOLOVA 
Edited by Richard Buckle 
‘A fascinating picture . .. Her candid 
account adds a missing dimension to 
the Diaghilev legend..—The Observer. 
Illustrated 25s. net 


JOHN MURRAY 








The Living 
Shakespeare 


EDITED BY ROBERT GITTINGS 


The very successful series of talks 
recently broadcast by the BBC 
under this title is now presented in 
book form. Contributors include 
Leslie Hotson, J. Dover Wilson, 
M. R. Ridley, Tyrone Guthrie, 
C. J. Sisson, Bonamy Dobree and 
others: here are leading authori- 
ties on Shakespeare talking about 
the subjects in which they have 
specialised in terms which are 
intelligble to the non - specialist 
reader. - 12s. 6d. net. 


HEINEMANN 
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Malvolio (Eric Porter) brings Olivia’s ring to Viola (Dorothy Tutin). 


Stratiord-upon-Avon Season 


OR this the 101st Season, Peter Hall is presenting a sequence of six plays which show 
the range, development and paradox of Shakespearean comedy. Our critic’s review of 

the first three plays is included this month and in the following pages these three comedies 
are featured pictorially. We have yet to review “ The Taming of the Shrew ” which opened 
on 21st June, “ Troilus and Cressida ” (26th July) and “ The Winter’s Tale” (30th August). 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 
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Above left: Proteus (Derek Godfrey) learns from his father 
Antonio that he is to be sent to the court of the Duke of Milan 
to gain more experience of life. Proteus, who is in love with 
Julia, does not view the prospect with much enthusiasm. (In the 


picture, left are Donald Layne-Smith as Panthino, servant to 

Antonio and Peter Jeffrey as Antonio). Above right: Julia 

(Frances Cuka) tells her maid Lucetta (Mavis Edwards) that she 

will disguise herself as a boy and follow Proteus to Milan. Below: 

Panthino urges Launce (Patrick Wymark) to make haste or the 

ship will sail without him. Launce, servant to Proteus, is bidding 
farewell to his dog Crab. 





“The 
Two 
Gentlemen 
of 

Verona” 


@ SCENES from the open- 
ing production of this 
year’s repertory. The play is 
directed by Peter Hall with 
costumes by Lila de Nobili, 
settings by Renzo Mongiar- 
dino and music composed by 
Raymond Leppard. 























Above left: Speed, the servant of Valen- 
tine (Jack MacGowran) with Launce and 
Crab. Above right: Valentine, a young 
nobleman and friend to Proteus (Den- 
holm Elliott), loves and is loved by 
Silvia, daughter of the Duke of Milan. 
Proteus on his arrival at the Court also 
falls in love with Silvia (Susan Maryott), 
quite forgetting the faithful Julia. 


The Duke of Milan (Eric Porter) who 
does not favour Valentine’s suit, has 
learnt from the scheming Proteus that 
Valentine is about to elope with his 
daughter. He snatches aside Proteus’ 
cloak hiding the rope ladder and in his 


fury banishes him. All ends happily, 
however. Proteus is reunited with Julia 
and Valentine with Silvia. 


Pictures by David Sim 






Above left: Proteus (Derek Godfrey) learns from his father 
Antonio that he is to be sent to the court of the Duke of Milan 
to gain more experience of life. Proteus, who is in love with 
Julia, does not view the prospect with much enthusiasm. (In the 


picture, left are Donald Layne-Smith as Panthino, servant to 

Antonio and Peter Jeffrey as Antonio). Above right: Julia 

(Frances Cuka) tells her maid Lucetta (Mavis Edwards) that she 

will disguise herself as a boy and follow Proteus to Milan. Below: 

Panthino urges Launce (Patrick Wymark) to make haste or the 

ship will sail without him. Launce, servant to Proteus, is bidding 
farewell to his dog Crab. 
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Two 
Gentlemen 
of 

Verona” 


@ SCENES from the open- 
ing production of this 
year’s repertory. The play is 
directed by Peter Hall with 
costumes by Lila de Nobili, 
settings by Renzo Mongiar- 
dino and music composed by 
Raymond Leppard. 
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Above left: Speed, the servant of Valen- 
tine (Jack MacGowran) with Launce and 
Crab. Above right: Valentine, a young 
nobleman and friend to Proteus (Den- 
holm Elliott), loves and is loved by 
Silvia, daughter of the Duke of Milan. 
Proteus on his arrival at the Court also 
falls in love with Silvia (Susan Maryott), 
quite forgetting the faithful Julia. 


The Duke of Milan (Eric Porter) who 
does not favour Valentine’s suit, has 
learnt from the scheming Proteus that 
Valentine is about to elope with his 
daughter. He snatches aside Proteus’ 
cloak hiding the rope ladder and in his 


fury banishes him. All ends happily, 
however. Proteus is reunited with Julia 
and Valentine with Silvia. 


Pictures by David Sim 





@ SCENES from the 

second production 
which opened on 12th 
April. “The Merchant 
of Venice” is directed by 
Michael Langham with 
scenery and costumes by 
Desmond Heeley, lighting 
by Maurice Daniels and 
music composed by 

Cedric Thorpe Davie. 


Pictures by 
Angus McBean 


Left: The Duke of 
Morocco (Paul  Hard- 
wick), a suitor to Portia, 
chooses the golden casket, 
but, to his dismay, finds 
it to be the wrong one. 


Left: Shylock (Peter 
O'Toole) gives his daugh- 
ter Jessica (Frances Cuka) 
the keys of his house 
before dining with the 
merchant, Antonio, who 
is borrowing a sum of 
money from him _ to 
finance Bassanio in his 
wooing of Portia. Un- 
beknown to _ Shylock, 
Jessica is planning to 
elope with Lorenzo, a 
friend of Antonio's, that 
very evening. (Peter 
O'Toole, the youngest 
actor ever to play Shy- 
lock at Stratford, has also 
scored a big personal hit 
in the réle of Petruchio 
in The Taming of the 
Shrew, which had its first 
performance on2ist 
June, and will be re- 
viewed in a later issue). 














“The 
Merchant 
of 

Venice” 


Right centre: Portia pleads 
with Shylock to _— spare 
Antonio and accept twice 
his bond. But Shylock is 
adamant, even though he 
knows that it will mean 
Antonio’s death. 


Bassanio makes a__ final 
appeal to Shylock. In the 
picture L to R, Gratiano 
(Patrick Wymark), Portia, 
Antonio (Patrick Allen, on 
the ground), Bassanio (Den- 
holm Elliott), Nerissa, 
Portia’s maid (Susan Mary- 
ott), and Shylock. 


Left: The scene at 
the Senate in 
Venice. Portia 
(Dorothy Tutin), 
disguised as Balt- 
hazar, a young 
doctor of law from 
Rome, comes to 
the aid of Antonio, 
who has been un- 
able to repay his 
debt to Shylock. 
The Jew now de- 
mands his pound 
of flesh as agreed 
to in the’ bond. 
(Centre, Tony 
Church as_ the 
Duke of Venice). 





Above, L to R: Priest (Donald Layne-Smith), Olivia 

(Barbara Barnett) and Feste (Max Adrian), in an early 

scene from the play. Below left: Sir Andrew Aguecheek 

(lan Richardson) and Sir Toby Belch (Patrick Wymark) 

make merry with Feste, and, below right, Eric Porter as 

Malvolio, reads the love letter which he supposes to 
have been written by his mistress, Olivia. 


“Twelfth 
Night” 


Picture by Dominic 








Above left: Orsino (Derek Godfrey), in love with Olivia, asks the disguised Viola to return 
once again to try and soften the heart of his beloved. Viola (Dorothy Tutin), herself in love 
with Orsino, agrees reluctantly. Above right: Viola encounters Feste, Olivia’s jester. 


@ Scenes from 

the revival of 
the popular pro- 
duction of Shake- 
speare’s comedy 
directed by Peter 
Hall with scenery 
and costumes by 
Lila de Nobili, 
music by Raymond 
Leppard, and light- 
ing by Michael 
Northen, which 
was originally pre- 
sented during the 
1958 Season, also 
with Dorothy Tutin 
in the rdéle of 
Viola. This year 
the play had its 
fest performance 


Below: Viola and Sir Andrew face each other, in fear and trembling for 
the duel * organised ” by Sir Toby with the aid of Fabian (Dinsdale Landen). 





Shakespeare Memerial Season of Comedy 
(Contd.) 

scenery now lacked novelty and the casting 
was not so successful as before. There were 
many good things to enjoy but the perfor- 
mances were not very well integrated. This 
so- often- performed play needs studying 
anew, with particular regard to the Lady 
Olivia and her establishment. A woman 
of such charm and beauty that all men who 
see her fall in love with her could not but 
be affected by the fact, yet actresses cast for 
Olivia often show no awareness of this. 
Barbara Barnett does not. She is a pretty 
enough Olivia but not a romantic figure. 
Costume, of course, largely decides the final 
effect. Some of the dresses look as if they 
had been pulled on in the dark. The 
household was an odd assortment. Malvolio 
was correctly turned out and the tame 
father - confessor seemed in order. Then 
came two Dorcases, inclined to giggle, and 
Maria, a vigorous maid of the dairy or 
chamber kind. Not a stylish retinue. The 
importance of the Lady Olivia is apt to 
be under-estimated. Olivia, Toby and 
Maria need to be brought closer together 
in age and in degree. Usually, they need 
also social elevation, as, excepting Toby, in 
this production. Patrick Wymark was an 
easy but energetic Toby with a mark of 
breeding, and Ian Richardson’s Aguecheek 
was a vigorous young simpleton. These 
were a very fine pair. The teasing problem 
of Feste was given another twist by casting 
Max Adrian to play the part like a priest 
under a cloud and in hiding, whose singing 
took on the aspect of a proscribed ritual 
and whose dark side showed a touch of real 
wickedness and cruelty towards Malvolio 
in prison, Eric Porter’s strong voice and 
bearing made a magnificent Malvolio. 
Dorothy Tutin repeated, possibly improved 
upon, the very fine performance she gave as 
Viola two years ago, with feeling fresh and 
true and great beauty of tone. 


* o * 


The plays having been written round 
about 1600 and this being 1960, there is no 
immediately obvious reason why a_ 1740 
version of the National Anthem should be 
played before each performance. One re- 
sult is a buzz of enquiring, critical or sar- 
castic comment as the audience subside into 
their seats. * 


The remaining three plays of the season—The Taming 
of the Shrew, Troilus and Cressida and The Winter's 
Tale, will be reviewed by Harold Matthews in a later 

issue. 


Oberammergau More Alluring than Ever 
(Contd.) 

activity could still be clearly traced. The 
older players were suffering from the after- 
effects of war and were anyhow mostly past 
their prime; the younger recruits had little 
more than childhood memories of the 
Passion Play to draw upon, and showed it. 
Now, with ten years’ intensive practice under 
settled peace conditions behind them, their 
general standard has enormously improved. 
The policy of presenting Exercise Plays in 
the Little Theatre has been assiduously 
pursued during the interval and has borne 
good fruit. 

Attention is of course particularly focused 
on the two leading female réles, as, by the 
rules, the Madonna and the Mary Magdalen 
are almost invariably newcomers. 

Old-timers who have seen the Play regu- 
larly for the last quarter-century describe 
the Virgin Mother of Irmgaard Dengg as the 
best interpretation since Anny Rutz’s mem- 
orable rendering in the “ thirties” (Anny is 
the only woman who has ever been elected 
to the part twice, a circumstance helped by 
the 1934 tercentenary following the regular 
production in 1930). Twenty-one-year-old 
Irmi is tall and serious; she speaks her lines 
clearly in a rich. warm voice charged with 
emotion. She still has much to learn in the 
art of movement on the vast stage, adapting 
eagerness to modified length of stride, and 
so on, but on the whole her’s was a sincere 
and moving performance. The Mary Magda- 
lene of Anneliese Mayr is surprisingly effec- 
tive—a perfect piece of type-casting. Anne- 
liese reveals qualities of a real actress, 
completely transforming herself. on the 
stage, from the simple little Dirndl serving 
in a local office and helping in the kitchen 
at home. 

The value of experience is most clearly 
demonstrated by Melchior Breitsamter, who is 
playing the part of Pontius Pilate for the fourth 
time. Carrying the weight of years grace- 
fully, he looks an even more imposing figure 
than he did in his youth, and no one under- 
stands the art of projecting his voice, and 
giving the right accent to every nuance of 
expression, better than he. 

Ten years have made little difference to 
the appearance of handsome Toni Preisinger. 
re-elected to the part of Christus; he is still 
the embodiment of the ideal pictorial 
Saviour. As an actor he has matured, and 
he bears himself with rather more assurance, 
but this is a humble, suffering Christus, 
rather than a magnetic, compelling person- 


(Continued on page 30) 




















Are the Lunts 


Eeeentrie ? 


Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, who 
star in Maurice Valency’s adaptation 
of Diirrenmatt’s play “The Visit,” 
which opened the new Royalty Theatre 
on 23rd June. The Lunts also recently 
opened the newly named Lunt-Fontanne 
Theatre in New York with the same 
play. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


HE Lunts are back with us. The 

most famous man-and-wife team in 
theatre history has come over from New 
York to open the new Royalty Theatre, 
which has risen on the site of the old Stoll 
in Kingsway, in Peter Brook’s production of 
The Visit, by Friedrich Duerrenmatt. 

Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt have now 
been married for thirty-eight years and for 
the past thirty-four years they have appeared 
consistently together as co-stars. Strangely 
enough, they did not consciously plan to 
become a husband-and-wife team when they 
first married. Indeed, Lynn Fontanne will 
tell you that Alfred Lunt’s agent at the time 
of their wedding was strongly against any 
suggestion of their appearing in the same 
play! 

“You are both too eccentric!” he 
objected. “You are quite unsuited to be 
leading man and woman in the same play.” 
Lynn Fontanne thought otherwise. She 
wanted a good actor to work with. and as 
her husband happened to suit her profes- 
sional requirements to _ perfection, she 
decided to play opposite him—agent or no 
agent! And so they have become a legend 
in their own lifetime. 


But are they eccentrics? Their search for 


perfection is so ruthlessly pursued, that 
many who have worked with them would 
be inclined to agree that they are eccentrics 
of a kind. Like Duse, they believe that to 
stand still in art is to slip backwards and 
so they are constantly working on their 
roles in every play in which they appear, 
from the day they first read the script until 
the curtain falls on the last night. 

Take Noél Coward’s Quadrille, in which 
they starred at the Phoenix for 328 perform- 
ances. Whenever Alfred Lunt was not on 
the stage he was in his dressing room listen- 
ing to the performance being relayed from 
the stage, night after night. He did not miss 
a single inflection and every day he would 
make notes and discuss alterations and 
minor experiments with each member of the 
cast in turn. They never rested on their 
laurels. He was always sufficiently interested 
in the play to go on improving it and this 
same policy was pursued even at Golders 
Green Hippodrome and Streatham Hill 
Theatre where they went after the West End 
run, before the play was finally withdrawn. 
A new theory was tried out in one scene, 
even on the very last night of all. 

Griffith Jones, who played a leading part 

(Continued on page WO) 








Loring Smith (Sir 
Toby Belch), Katha- 
rine Hepburn (Viola) 
and William Hickey 
as Fabian in a scene 
from **Twelfth Night,” 
which opened the 
sixth season of the 
American Shakespeare 
Festival at Stratford, 
Connecticut, on 8th 


June. 
(Picture by Martha 
Holmes) 


Echoes from Broadway Ranald — 


HE only echo from Broadway this 

month was a jubilant one following re- 
opening of most shows when a new basic 
contract was signed between American 
Actors Equity and the producers. All 
theatres had been closed for more than a 
week after the old contract expired. Fail- 
ing to re-open were Duel of Angels, which 
had been scheduled to close on 18th June 
in any case; and The Andersonville Trial, 


and a revival of Finian's Rainbow, whose 


box office business was so slim 
producers decided 
worth while. 

Otherwise, since Broadway managers 
either rest on past glories and current in- 
come, or recuperate from their seasonal 
wounds during the early summer, the 
theatre reviewer must look elsewhere. 

Firmly established as a stage institution, 
the American Shakespeare Festival opened 
its sixth season at Stratford, Connecticut, 
with Twelfth Night. Katharine Hepburn 
played Viola; Donald Davis, the Canadian 
actor-producer, was seen as Orsino; Loring 
Smith, veteran Broadway comedian, was Sir 
Toby Belch; Sada Thompson, a sparkling 
supporting-réle Festival actress, again was 
outstanding in the part of the maid, Maria; 
Morris Carnovsky. another Stratford “regu- 
lar,” played Feste, the Fool; and Margaret 
Phillips was Olivia. 

Production as a whole was handsomely 
mounted and costumed. For a novel touch, 
the period was brought forward into a 
vaguely identified mid-nineteenth century. 
The men were thus enabled to wear dash- 
ing naval uniforms and other colourful 


that the 
re-openings were not 


attire; the ladies, low-cut, puffed sleeved, 
bouffant gowns. The Illyrian coast be- 
came a fashionable beach resort. 

Style of playing, under direction of Jack 
Landau, inclined more toward a comically 
mannered performance than the broad far- 
cical interpretation, for example, by the 
Old Vic Company when it was in New 
York a few seasons ago. However, such 
scenes as the one in which Viola is forced 
into the duel with Aguecheek (played by 
O. Z, Whitehead), the accent is broad. The 
incarceration of Malvolio (Richard Waring) 
takes place in a striped “bathing booth” 
on wheels, supposedly a beach appurtenance 
of the period. 

Miss Hepburn possesses a prime requisite 
for Viola—ability to present an outward 
semblance of boyishness without in any way 
disguising her basic femininity. She gave 
well considered readings of her scenes, 
nicely alternating her comic and romantic 
moods. Miss Phillips, whose voice and 
excellent diction make her well suited to 
classic réles, was a pleasant Olivia. Mr. 
Davis played with easy naturalness as 
Orsino, and Mr. Smith romped unrestrain- 
edly through the antics of Toby. As indi- 
cated previously, Miss Thompson registered 
a personal hit as the saucy maid, bringing 
to the réle much the same sort of earthily 
coquettish appeal that she showed as Mis- 
tress Quickly in The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor last season. 

Let us score it as an attractive, beguiling 
presentation which only occasionally reaches 
to the heart of spontaneous exuberance 
which this play should possess. 














Above: Clinton Kimbrough as Kilroy and Nan Martin as Camille in *‘ Camino Real” by Tennessee Williams 
(Picture by Martha Swope) and above right, Jerry Orbach, Rita Gardner, Kenneth Nelson, William Larsen, Hugh 


Thomas and Richard Stauffer in ** The Fantasticks.” 


reviewed below. 


In New York, off-Broadway offered some 
interesting productions. One of them was a 
revival of Tennessee Williams’ elaborate 
fantasy-with-realism, Camino Real, at the 
St. Marks Playhouse, on a medium-small, 
semi-arena stage. In scope and concept, 
Camino Real is the most ambitious of Mr. 
Williams’ works, although it was a failure 
on Broadway seven years ago. In the play, 


the author collapses time and period by 


bringing together an assortment of charac- 
ters from literature and real life—Lord 
Byron, Don Quixote, Camille, Casanova 
among them. Then there is Kilroy, symbol 
of an average American youth; an athlete, 
an amiable fellow of kind thoughts and 
conventional virtues. 

All these people, and a number of others, 
are held prisoner, either through circum- 
stance or force, in a mythical Latin- 
American community ruled by a cruel dic- 
tatorship. Basically, Mr. Williams is again 
presenting one of his favourite themes: the 
battle of the romanticists against the ma- 
terialists and suppressors. Here, he has 
worked out the theme in a complicated 
crazy-quilt of symbolism and realism which 
contains some of the most eloquent prose 
he has ever written. 

It is an extremely difficult play to act. To 
be effective, performances must not only 
interpret dialogue and situation, but provide 
a mystic touch of mood beyond the require- 
ments of the script itself. Under the very 
capable direction of Jose Quintero, this off- 
Broadway production coped strongly with 
the problems, but solved them completely 
only now and then. Probably the best per- 


These two New York Off-Broadway productions are 
(Picture by Friedman-Abeles) 


formances were those of Nan Martin as 
Camille, and Addison Powell as Casanova. 
Clinton Kimbrough did moderately well as 
Kilroy. 

A delightful little musical item called The 
Fantasticks was shown in a_ minuscule 
Greenwich Village theatre, the Sullivan 
Street Playhouse. It utilises a basic boy- 
meets-girl story, treating it with zestful 
imagination, zany sense of humour, and a 
relaxed informality which finds room for 
one or two dramatic episodes. Music by 
Harvey Schmidt is tuneful and melodic, 
taking on lightness and strength as occa- 
sion requires. 

The whole thing has a light, fresh touch 
that is both sophisticated and sentimental, 
and engagingly off-beat without being con- 
sciously avant-garde. Typical is a comic- 
bravura scene in which two fathers try to 
bring son and daughter together by hiring 
a romantic stranger to provoke a duel so 
that boy can rescue girl and be acclaimed 
for his courage. The young people marry, 
but husband wanders off to seek adventure 
in the wide-wide world only to find disillu- 
sion, and so returns, His lady love, too, 
measures discontent and discovers that it 
can be dissolved by development of experi- 
enced understanding. 

Book and lyrics by Tome Jones are 
imaginative and frolicsome. Cast was 
headed by Rita Gardner as the girl, Ken- 
neth Nelson as the boy, and Jerry Orbach 
as a narrator who steps into the action 
from time to time. The two fathers were 
played in a comically satiric vein by 
William Larsen and Hugh Thomas. * 





REPORT FROM 
TURKEY 
by 
Ossia Trilling 


Sevda Aydan as Salome and 

Cemil Sékmen as Narraboth 

in Strauss’s ** Salome ” 

the Ankara State Opera, 

directed by Ciimeyt Gikcer 

with décor by Ulrich 
Damrau. 


(Picture by Osman Darcan) 


**We Must Not Think the Turk is so Unskilful... ”’ 


TUDENTS attending courses on the 

Turkish theatre at the newly-founded 
Theatre Institute in Ankara are given two 
dates to remember: 1071 A.D. when the 
Asiatic Turks first set foot in Turkey and 
1851, the year of the first written Turkish 
play, The Marriage of a Poet, by Sinasi. 
Nevertheless 1908 is the real turning-point 
when the Young Turks overthrew the tyrant 
Abdul Hamid and Turkish actors and 
actresses began to replace the Armenian 
Christians who till then had had a mono- 
poly of the stage in the capital of Istanbul. 
In that year Muhsin Ertugrul, and his 
colleagues, laid the foundations of the 
modern Turkish theatre. Today, in his late 
sixties, Ertugrul, disciple of Reinhardt and 
Stanislavsky, is still the “grand old man” 
of the Turkish theatre, combining in his 
unwaning enthusiasm and artistic energy all 
the features that have given it its present 
strength. In 1914 Antoine went to Istanbul 
to found the country’s first theatre school 
and playhouse but the First World War sent 
him back to Paris. Before the Second 
World War it was Hindemith and Ebert who 
went to the new capital of Ankara to found 
the Conservatoire from which Turkey’s 
leading actors, singers and musicians have 
since graduated. During his ten years in 
Ankara, Ebert created the Turkish State 
Theatre, consisting of the Opera and the 
Dramatic Theatre, both housed in the same 
building. He taught acting to actors and 
singers alike and this year’s Salome, staged 
by his pupil Ciineyt Gékcer, revealed a 
notable technical proficiency at all levels. 
Other foreign visitors, like Peter Potter (who 
staged Turandot and Madame Butterfly), 
have also left their mark. 


(Othello) 


The present director of the Opera is the 
composer, Necil Kazim Akses, while Mr. 
Gokcer directs the Drama. The state budget 
is allotted to both halves, which have to 
share the theatre building, with its 715 seats, 
and workshops. There are plans for a 
,separation which will give each section its 
own theatre. Meantime the entire institu- 
tion of the State Theatre, besides the prin- 
cipal playhouse just referred to, comprises 
five other playhouses in the capital and two 
more in the provincial cities of Bursa and 
Izmir where a new, modern playhouse is 
due to be opened this month. The budget 
for the current year was about 14 million 
Turkish pounds (about £600,000) as against 
box-office takings of £40,000; this subsidy is 
relatively the largest in the world, though it 
might not appear so large in a country of 
around 25 millions. Ticket prices are 
certainly the lowest in the world (between 
ls. and 6s.) and students pay half-price! The 
Opera functions only in Ankara, with occa- 
sional guest-visits to Istanbul, but the 
dramatic companies take turn and turn 
about visiting the various theatres belonging 
to the “State Theatre’. Besides the remark- 
ably high standard of the Salome and the 
fine singing of Sevda Aydan, as well as an 
interesting production of // Seraglio, the 
scene of which is laid in Turkey, I was lucky 
to see the first performance of the theatre's 
new Ballet company, which was founded by 
Ninette de Valois ten years ago and is now 
directed by Molly Lake. Although a British 
guest (Valerie Taylor) danced the leading 
roéle and the (somewhat tame) choreography 
was by another British guest (Robert 
Harrold), de Falla’s Love the Magician 
turned out to be a singularly attractive 
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Above: Atifet Usmanbas (Blonde) and Ihsan Senol 
(Osman) in Mozart's “Il Seraglio,”’ directed by Ertugrul 
Iigin with décor by the German designer Ulrich 
Damrau, at the Ankara State Opera. Above right: 
Mediha Gékcer as Blanche Dubois in Tennessee 
Williams's ** A Streetcar Named Desire,” directed by 
Ziya Demirel at the Ankara State Theatre, and, below 
right, Sahap Akalin as Suleiman the Magnificent in 
** Sultana Hiirrem” by Dr. Orhan Asena, directed by 
Sahap Akalin with décor by Refik Eren and costumes 
by Hale Eren at the Ankara State Theatre. This pro- 
duction was performed at the Theatre of the Nations, 
Paris, on 25th June. 
(Pictures by Osman Darcan) 


presentation and made it clear that Turkish 
dancers take their profession seriously. 
Indeed it was the unexpected excellence of 
all departments of theatrical presentation 
that suggested the title of this article in the 
first place. 

This unexpected excellence is particularly 
true of the drama. Here again, it is 
Ertugrul’s name that keeps cropping up 
everywhere. Today Ertugrul is in Istanbul, 
having been exiled from Ankara two years 
ago as a result of personal differences with 
the then minister of Education. To explain 
Ertugrul’s peregrinations between the two 
cities, one has to understand local politics, 
and current events have shown this to be a 
difficult enough task for the professional 
student of politics, let alone the theatre 
critic. Suffice it to say that Ertugrul is 
back in the saddle in Istanbul busily manag- 
ing the city’s six municipally-owned theatres 
(on both sides of the Bosphorous) that serve 
the needs of a busy population twice the 
size of Birmingham. He even finds time to 
direct a seventh, private theatre, the Karaca, 
and has this season introduced regular 
operatic performances in the city where 
Turkey's leading soprano Leyla Gencer was 
born. Miss Gencer, by the way, is familiar 
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not only to visitors to La Scala and the 
Metropolitan, but also now to patrons of 


the Moscow Bolshoi, where she sang 
Violetta to public and critical acclaim this 
year. This was the first instance for many 
years of cultural exchange between the two 
neighbours, and the Bolshoi dancers who 
visited Turkey subsequently were given an 
equally warm welcome by their hosts. 
Gokcer’s stark interpretation of Oedipus 
was one of this season’s highlights in Ankara 
in the production by guest-director Takis 
Mussinidis from Athens. which the latter 
had staged a year before in Sofia. This was 
(Continued on page 47) 








Above left: The derelict house in which 
the action takes place belongs to a 
young man called Mick, who is allow- 
ing his younger brother, Aston, to live 
in one of the rooms Aston (Peter 
Woodthorpe, right), has brought home 
a tramp called Davies (Donald 
Pleasence). In due course Aston asks 
this garrulous gentleman if he will act 
as caretaker in the house There are 
two beds in the room and he offers 
one to the tramp, and also tries his 
best to fit him up with a new pair of 
boots. Above: Davies, already taking 
his hospitality for granted, complains 
Querulously that Aston’s sawing of wood 
keeps him awake. Left: Mick (Alan 
Bates) discovers vies rummaging 
among the incredible assortment of junk 
in the room. 


“The 
faretaker’”’ 


at the 


Duchess 

















ibove: Davies (who, incidentally. also 
has another name) becomes alarmed by 
Aston’s strange behaviour and when 
later he lets Aston know that he thinks 
he is crazy, this kindly young man turns 
against the tramp and does his best 
to get rid of him. On the stove is the 
figure of the Buddha. a significant piece 
of jank which is eventually smashed to 
Pieces Right: The scene in the last 
act when Davies hears noises in the 
darkened room, only to discover when 
the light goes on that the intruder is 
Mick, who with his brother is also now 
bent on getting rid of the ** caretaker."* 
It is a fortnight later and Davies’ 
attempt to play one brother off against 
the other, in the end bring about his 
undoing 
(Pictures by Michael Boys) 


@ SCENES from Harold Pinter's play, 

which was originally produced at 
the Arts Theatre before transferring to 
the Duchess. ‘* The Caretaker,’ which 
is directed by Donald McWhinnie, with 
setting and lighting by Brian Currah, 
has aroused tremendous interest in the 

West End. 








Are the Lunts Eccentric? (( onid) 


in Quadrille, tells a story which is a splendid 
comment on their untiring devotion to the 
theatre and their unawareness of anything in 
life which has no direct bearing upon 
their work. They were in Glasgow, 
trying-out the play before bringing it in 
to London. After spending the afternoon 
visiting the Trossachs, Griffith Jones arrived 
at the stage door at the same time as Lynn 
Fontanne. “Where have you been?” she 
smiled, “* Getting some fresh air,” he replied. 
remembering all the earlier part of the week 
which had been spent rehearsing on the 
stage. “Alfred and I never take it! ” was 
her quick reply. 

The Lunts are always word-perfect when 
they arrive for the first rehearsal. “Then 
you are much freer to think of more impor- 
tant aspects of the performance,” explained 
Lynn Fontanne. She is open to any intelli- 
gent suggestion and ready to explore any 
new avenue of approach to her part, but 
under no consideration will she tolerate any 
interference from her husband when some- 
one else happens to be directing the play. 
“That is murder! ” she cried, when trying 
to give some idea of the one occasion upon 
which their partnership does not work in 
perfect harmony. 

The Visit, the grim tale of a fabulously 
wealthy woman's return to her native 
poverty-stricken village in Central Europe 
to seek out her first lover, is the seventh 
play in which the Lunts have appeared in 
London. They first played here together in 
1929 in Caprice at the St. James’s, though 
Lynn Fontanne made her début at Drury 
Lane in Cinderella, away back in 1905. She 
later walked-on in West End productions 
with Tree, Waller and Lena Ashwell and she 
toured in Lady Frederick with Mabel Love. 
She was in Milestones and in My Lady's 
Dress at the old Royalty Theatre in Dean 
Street before she joined Laurette Taylor's 
Company in America during the First World 
War. 

Their second joint-appearance in London 
was Reunion in Vienna at the Lyric in 1934, 
and later they were seen in Amphitryon 38, 
There Shall be no Night, Love in Idleness 
and the already-mentioned Quadrille, with 
that unforgettable last scene, in which the 
ageing pair in love wish they could have met 
in their youth. 

America has had the good fortune to see 
this incomparable pair in so many produc- 
tions which we would like to have seen over 
here. Imagine Lynn Fontanne as Eliza 


Doolittle to her  husband’s Professor 
Higgins! We never saw them in The 
Guardsman, Arms and the Man, The 
Doctor's Dilemma, Strange Interlude, The 
Taming of The Shrew, Idiot's Delight or 
The Seagull, in which she played Irina and 
he Trigorin. 

If the reference books are correct, Lynn 
Fontanne will be 72 in December and Alfred 
Lunt 67 in August. Even off-stage, she looks 
no more than a woman in her mid-fifties 
and she has that glorious heaven-sent air of 
serenity which pervades the pictures of Duse 
taken in later life. Yet that same face can 
te transfigured by a smile, reminiscent of 
Edith Evans at her wittiest moment in a 
Restoration comedy, 

Of no actress within living memory can 
one say with greater truth: 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety. * 


Oberammergau More Alluring than Ever 
(Contd.) 

ality. Hans Schwaighofer as Judas has the 
most effective acting part in the Play and 
makes the most of it, avoiding melodrama, 
and a surprisingly good performance is given 
by Arthur Haser, who stepped into the part 
of Caiaphas at short notice when Benedikt 
Stukl. who was s0 effective in 1950 and was 
to have played the réle again, had the mis- 
fortune to break his leg shortly before the 
premiere. 

Personally, | was deeply impressed by two 
quite minor characters— Anton Maders- 
pacher who played Dathan, and Helmuth 
Fischer, the Apostle Thomas. To my sur- 
prise I learned in private conversation later 
that Helmuth had missed being elected 
Christus by only one vote—after three re- 
counts! He is now Tony Preisinger’s 
understudy, while Anton understudies Hans 
Schwaighofer as Judas. In a tight pro- 
gramme of 85 performances taxing the en- 
durance of the principals to the utmost it 
is more than likely that several of the under- 
studies will get their chance to appear in 
leading réles this year. * 
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“Orpheus 
in the 
Underworld” 


at 
Sadler’s Wells 


@ CCENES from the 

S operetta by Jac- 
ques Offenbach, which 
had a four weeks season 
at Sadler’s Wells from 
17th May to 11th June. 
The operetta, which had 
its first performance in 
England at His Majesty’s 
Theatre in 1865, was 
given in a new English 
version by Geoffrey 
Dunn with scenery and 
costumes by Malcolm 
Pride. “Orpheus in the 
Underworld,” wittily pro- 
duced by Wendy Toye, 
proved to be one of the 
Sadler’s Wells Opera 
Company’s outstanding 

successes. Alexander 

Faris conducted. 

Pictures by David Sim 


Above right: Pluto (Jon 
Weaving) reveals himself 
in his true glory to Eury- 
dice (June Bronhill). The 
scene is the country near 
Thebes, capital of Boeo- 
tia, Greece. Pluto, dis- 
guised as the shepherd 
Aristaeus, has been woo- 
ing Eurydice, the wife of 
Orpheus, with whom he 
has fallen in love. Eury- 
dice, bored with Orpheus, 
returns his love and will- 
ingly consents to go with 
the god into his kingdom, 
Hades. Orpheus’ mother 
Calliope, furious at the 
harm Eurydice’s flight 
will do to her son's repu- 
tation, decides to go to 
Mount Olympus and 
bring her case _ before 
Jupiter. Right: The Gods, 
warned of the imminent 
arrival of Calliope and 
Orpheus, drop their fam- 
ily quarrels and arrange 
themselves in a suitable 
photographic pose for 
the reception of their 
earthly visitors. 





Right: Jupiter discovers 
where Pluto has hidden 
Eurydice, and disguised 
as a fly woos the nymph 
in her bath. As Eurydice 
is already bored with her 
new life, his conquest is 


not difficult. Unhappily 
he is discovered by Pluto’s 
servant John Styx, the 
dead King of Boeotia, 
who has also fallen for 
Eurydice’s charms, and a 
brief fight ensues. (Alan 
Crofoot as John Styx). 


Right: Later, at Pluto’s 
party. Eurydice is dis- 
covered disguised as a 
Bacchante and made to 
go with Orpheus. But Or- 
pheus is tricked into 10ok- 
ing back and so loses his 
wife for ever. Orpheus 
(Kevin Miller) is more 
than relieved when he 
hears from Eurydice that 
she has found a new con- 
quest in Bacchus, the God 
of Wine. A moment to- 
wards the end of the 
operetta. 





Left: Much to the annoy- 
ance of Pluto, Jupiter de- 
cides to go to Hades in 
search of Eurydice. His 
children clamour to go 
with him and Pluto, think- 
ing that they will be able 
to keep their amorous 
father out of harm’s way, 
invites them all to a party 
in Hell. In the picture, 
L to R, Mercury (Peter 
Firman), Venus (Irene 
Carpenter) Minerva 
(Diedre Thurlow), Cupid 
(Margaret Nisbett), Mars 
(Leon Greene), Diana 
(Suzanne Steele), Jupiter 
(Eric Shilling) and Pluto. 

















Whispers from 
the Wings 


by 
Looker-on 


Wendy Toye, whose delightful pro- 

duction of ‘Orpheus in the Under- 

world” has proved such a success. 

Her other productions at Sadler's Wells 

include Menotti's ‘* The Telephone,” 

Bartok’s “‘ Duke Bluebeard’s Castle 
and Dvorak’s * Rusalka.”’ 


EDRIC HARDWICKE was Wendy 
Toye’s first admirer. She was seven 
years old at the time and sitting in the second 
row of the stalls at the Royal Court Theatre 
in Sloane Square, where her mother had 
brought her to see The Farmer's Wife.. At 
one point in the action Cedric Hardwicke 
accidentally broke his boot-lace and swore 
under his breath in a stage whisper that 
happened to travel across the footlights as 
far as the second row. 

The incident amused young Miss Toye, 
who rocked with laughter to such a degree 
that her seat tipped up and she slipped 
through and landed all in a heap on the feet 
of the people sitting in the row behind, still 
screaming with laughter. In the interval an 
attendant delivered a note to Mrs Toye; it 
was from Cedric Hardwicke, asking if he 
might have the pleasure of meeting the 
young lady who had to be slapped before 
she stopped laughing. 

Even at that time, Wendy Toye had al- 
ready made her début as a dancer at the 
Albert Hall in an amateur production. That 
had happened two-and-a-half years before 
her laughter made history at the Royal 
Court, and three years later she was to 
make her début as choreographer of a 
Palladium ballet. With such early promise, 
it seems reasonable enough to discover 
that she eventually made her mark as a 
dancer, that she directed Bless the Bride and 
other shows for Cochran, directed As You 
Like It at the Old Vic. A Majority of One 
at the Phoenix, as well as Die Fledermaus 
and, most successful of all, Orpheus in the 
Underworld for the Sadler’s Wells Opera 
Company. On the side, she directs films 
and television programmes, lest one might 
think her versatility to be limited! 

She is a great disciplinarian and never 
has eye or ear for anything else when she 
is really engaged upon the creation of a new 
production. She may have learned that at 
the age of fifteen when dancing in the 
Massine ballet in Reinhardt’s production of 


The Miracle, that wordless spectacle which 
held London spellbound at the Lyceum, with 
Diana Manners as the Madonna and Tilly 
Losch as the Nun. 

One of Wendy Toye’s colleagues in the 
corps de ballet was Diana Gould, who has 
since become Mrs Yehudi Menuhin, and 
they were led by Maud Allan, whose Salome 
had shocked London at the Palace many years 
before. The girls in The Miracle called her 
The Hoover because the long train of her 
Abbess costume used to pick up all the dust. 
She learned the value of discipline in that 
production, partly because they were in- 
structed not to leave the theatre and worked 
for four days and nights—more or less 
incessantly—before the opening night. 

She has an accomplishment which few of 
the public know about. She can put two 
fingers in her mouth and produce a whistle 
which would bring out the fire brigade! 
During rehearsals of The Miracle, Massine 
was on stage, trying to attract the attention 
of some electricians at the back of the 
gallery. They could not hear him above 
the general din, so Wendy Toye came to the 
rescue with her whistle, which reduced the 
entire theatre to silence—and all but caused 
a panic. Massine called her his Whistling 
Toye and used her services frequently after- 
wards. 

(Continued overleaf) 





Whispers from the Wings (Contd. 

She enjoyed directing the Offenbach 
operetta, Orpheus in the Underworld, for 
Sadler’s Wells, where it packs the house 
whenever it is presented. No one really 
knew the work in this country, so she had a 
free hand and cleverly brought it up to date, 
using jive movements to fit into the famous 
Can-Can score. And so it surprises us just 
as completely as the daring high kicks sur- 
prised the Parisians of Offenbach’s own day. 

Before she called a rehearsal at the theatre 
she secured a tape-recording of the music 
and played it over and over again until she 
recognised every bar. Then she worked with 
the designer, Malcolm Pride, and together 
they evolved some of the novelties of the 
production. Once they had been agreed 
upon, he constructed a model of the sets 
and left her with the cast. She worked 
morning, noon and night for a month and 
then felt ready for the public to pass judg- 
ment. 

Wendy Toye heartily disagrees with those 
people who maintain opera singers are 
difficult and un-co-operative to work with. 
She found them most enthusiastic and only 
too ready to enjoy the experience of working 


on unfamiliar ground. After all, they must 
get a little tired of an endless alternation of 
Madam Butterfly, Faust and La Traviata. 
On the other hand, those who complain 
about difficult singers, may not have Wendy 
Toye’s flair for dealing with people. At an 
age when most girls are still at school, 
Wendy Toye was directing dancers in 
musicals, arranging cabarets or proving her- 
self to be the Child Charleston Champion 
of all time—with Fred and Adele Astaire, 
the Dolly Sisters and Florenz Ziegfeld sitting 
on the panel to judge her. So she knew her 
way about the world of show business at a 
tender age. If ever there was an infant 
phenomenon, it was Wendy Toye and now 
as a youngster of 43, she is still conquering 
new worlds as triumphantly as ever. * 
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“ The Dark Lady of the Sonnets "’ A scene from Bernard Shaw’s play, presented 

as a curtain raiser to Katharine and Petruchio by David Garrick. In the picture are, L to R: 

Margaret Vines as Queen Elizabeth, Caroline Maud as the “ Dark Lady “ and Dennis Chinnery 
as Shakespeare. 


1960 Pitlochry Festival 


@ The first three plays of the current Pitlochry Festival were 
illustrated in our last issue, and we now complete our pictorial 
review with the remaining three productions. As before, the 

Pictures by plays have been produced by James Roose Evans, this year’s 
Michael Cox, Killiecrankie Director of plays, with Joan Jefferson Farjeon as designer. 
“Napoleon in Love” by R. F. Delderfield is, of course, a new 
play and his second new work for Pitlochry, and “Between the 
Tides”, translated from the Dutch, is also being given its World 

Premiere. 





‘** Between the Tides” 


@ SCENES from the play by Ben van Eysselsteijn which 

has been translated from the Dutch by Gerardine 

Franken and adapted for the English theatre by James 

Roose Evans. The action takes place at the end of the 
Reign of Terror, in the year 1794. 


Left: Dennis Chinnery as Gildas Malgorn, 
the innkeeper, and Bridget Turner as Rosie, 
his daughter. Below centre: A tense moment 
in Act Il, with Margaret Vines, left, as Ger- 
maine. Comtesse de Chateauframe and, right, 
Peter Tory as Lt. Lucien Raymond, with 
Caroline Maud as Rénee-Louise. Below: 
Lucien Raymond gives the farewell signal to 
the barque carrying the girl he loves to 
England. 











Above left: Michael Rothwell as Grumio, Petruchio’s servant, and Janet Henfrey as Curtis, 
Petruchio’s housekeeper. Right: Peter Tory as Petruchio and Anne Cameron as Katharine in 
another scene from Garrick’s play. 


‘* Katharine and Petruchio” 


Below: The closing moment of the play, @ SCENES from the play by David Garrick (adapted 
showing Hymen (William Kearns) and the from Shakespeare's ** The Taming of the Shrew ”’). 
blind-folded Dreamer (Hywell Jones), with Lay Mood . sat ag 2 newt m6 & preceded 
ee . y Shaw’s * The Da vady of the Sonnets,” 

Katharine and Petruchio. with an epilogue from Shakespeare's ‘“‘King Henry VIII.” 





** Napoleon 
in Love ’ 


, 


R. F. DELDERFIELD'S 

historical play was pre- 

sented as the last production in 

the repertoire on 28th May. It 

deals with the life of Napoleoa 

between the years 1809 and 
1815. 


Above; L to R: Caroline 
Murat (Caroline Maud), 
Meneval (Frederick Hall), 
Duchess of Montebello 
(Anne Cameron), Pauline 
(Janie Booth), Eugene 
(Peter Tory), Joachim 
Murat (Michael Roth- 
well), Napoleon I (John 
Scarborough), Berthier 
(Dennis Chinnery), Hor- 
tense (Bridget Turner) 
and Letizia (Janet Hen- 
frey). Left centre: The 
Empress Josephine (Mar- 
garet Vines) pretends to 
faint when she hears that 
Napoleon has decided to 
end their marriage. 
Left: Marie - Louise, 
Second Empress of 
France (Judith Conrow), 
in a tender love scene 
with Napoleon. 

















Antonio, the world-famous Spanish dancer in his 
new ballet “ Playing at Bull,” which had its world 
é Teatro Liceo, 


in the Autumn. The ballet combines the idioms of 

classical ballet and the bull-ring, and is set to a 

score by Cristébal Halffter. The 

story, by Vicente Vila Belda, tells of a country lad who 

is arrested for bull-baiting and dreams that he has 

become a famous toreador. The brilliantly designed 
settings and costumes are by Bernard Daydé. 


(Photo by Gyenes) 





New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 


“Dear Liar” (Contd.> 


about his task of converting the letters for 
the stage. It was in 1956 in Chicago, that 
Mr. Kilty gave the first performance of 
“ Dear Liar” with his wife as co-star, since 
when they have played it in many cities of 
the United States, while famous actors and 
actresses have appeared in the play in New 
York and several Continental centres. Mr. 
Kilty has called the piece “A comedy of 
letters,” but though there is, of course, no 
escaping the famous Shavian wit and 
audacity, moving passages abound, and we 
feel the better for this glimpse of that 
enigma, Bernard Shaw the man. 

The relationship between Shaw and Mrs 
Pat is revealed as will o’ the wisp, though 
the wispy cords that bound them had 
tantalising strength. It is the picture of 
Shaw’s reaction to the First World War and 


the death of Mrs Pat's son, which have 
power to move, as has his strange bitter- 
sweet account of the cremation of his 
mother. 

Mr. Kilty makes no attempt to look like 
Shaw, though the Irish brogue is there, but, 
contrary to expectations, there is nothing 
static about the presentation. The charac- 
ters constantly step outside the written word 
and talk to each other; but we know just the 
same we are listening to the letters. But for 
this cleverly controlled movement about the 
stage, a certain monotony might naturally 
have crept in, and Laurier Lister, who directs 
the play, is to be congratulated on holding 
the balance with telling effect. Cavada 
Humphrey had a difficult task to present the 
tempestuous actress, and very nearly suc- 
ceeded in achieving the impossible. 

FS. 
MERMAID 


“The Life of Galileo” 


HIS is the most ambitious production yet 

presented at the Mermaid. Bertolt 

Brecht’s epic drama has been described as 

one of the six truly great plays of our time, 

and wherever Galileo has been presented by 
(Continued on page 44) 


Jelko Yurésha, the twenty-two year old dancer 


from Zagreb, who recently joined London's Festival 

Ballet as soloist, and who will be dancing Romeo to 

the Juliet of Belinda Wright when Oleg Briansky’s 

ballet is performed by the company at the Royal 

Festival Hall during their Summer season, which opens 
on 19th July. 


(Picture by Houston Rogers) 





Theatre Royal, Margate 


N the town of Margate, situated in the Isle 

of Thanet, the seeds of the Theatre Royal 
were sown in the year 1730. For in a build- 
ing on the present site theatrical perform- 
ances were given by one of the earliest 
provincial companies. Plans for a new 
theatre were afoot in 1769. These were 
discussed for some years until on 11th April 
1786, in the House of Commons the Mar- 
gate Playhouse Bill was passed without a 
single dissenting vote. The same year it 
received the Royal patent granted by King 
George III. Work commenced on the build- 
ing of the theatre which stands today—a 
present reminder of a glorious past when 
Margate was a most fashionable watering 
place and the theatre was the centre of 
attraction. The theatre, which cost £3,000 
to build, opened on 7th June 1787, with a 
performance of She Stoops to Conquer by 
Oliver Goldsmith. The theatre was well 
patronised and many of the leading artistes 
from the London stage played here. 

In design very similar to the Theatre 
Royal, Bristol, there is a gallery, dress 
circle, stalls and six stage boxes. Three of 
these were bricked up by a management in 
later years in order to instal an emergency 
exit to the gallery and dress circle to com- 
ply with the ruling of the Lord Chamberlain 
on Safety Precautions. This same manage- 
ment spread a rumour that the boxes were 
bricked up because of hauntings and the 
theatre has many weird stories attached to 
it. A disgruntled actor bought the top box 


THE 
STORY OF 
A 
GEORGIAN 
THEATRE 


A view of the 
Theatre Royal, 
Margate, as it 
is today, photo- 
graphed by the 
author of this 
article. 


by Stuart Anderson 


on the prompt side the night after he had 
been given notice and committed suicide 
during the performance. This is said to be 
the cause of the mysterious ball of light that 
on occasions travels around the theatre. This 
is the most authenticated of all the stories 
and reference is made to it in a book called 
“Haunted Houses” by Joseph Braddock. 
The whole building has remained unaltered 
since its opening. 

Mrs Jordan, wife of William IV, Sarah 
Siddons, William Macready, Master Betty, 
Mrs Patrick Campbell, Violet and Irene 
Vanbrugh, Ellen Terry, Henry Irving and 
Charles Chaplin have played here. John 
Philip Kemble was here as “ Hamlet” and 
“Richard III” and Edmund Kean also 
played “ Richard III.” Sarah Siddon played 
in The Mourning Bride by Congreve. The 
three main dressing rooms are named after 
the artistes who used them and are Mac- 
ready, Siddons and Bernhardt. 

In about 1874 Miss Sarah Thorne took 
over the management of the theatre and 
made it one of the most progressive in the 
country by adding a Dramatic Academy to 
the premises. There is a long article about 
her and the theatre in “ The Sketch” dated 
9th October 1895. She presented many plays 
here and her sister appeared here in She 
Stoops to Conquer in 1876. The theatre has 
had many owners and lessees since its open- 
ing, and for some time the Bettertons ran 
the theatre. At one time it was to be con- 
verted into a barracks. In 1841 it was used 














Right: An im- 
pression of the 
interior of the 
theatre, showing 
the beantifal 
sweep of the 
auditorium, 


Below: the resi- 
dent producer, 
Mr. James Gill- 
houley, rebears- 
es two members 
of the company, 
Miss Joy Roston 
and Mr. David 
Graat, (left). 


as a chapel for the 12 months, but it has 
always come back after a brief sojourn 
into the hands of actors and managers. Now 
it is owned by Mr. J. Baxter Somerville and 
leased to a trust which administers the 
theatre. The Arts Council give some financial 
backing. 

After being closed for three months the 
theatre reopened on 2nd May with Somerset 
Maugham’s The Letter. The company con- 
sists of Miss Anne Sheppard, Miss Joy 
Roston, Miss Olivia Breeze, Mr. Charles 
Mylne, Mr. Anthony Wiles, Mr. Monte 
Crick, Mr. Philip John, Mr, David Grant 


and with Mr. Stuart Anderson as Stage 
Manager. Mr. James Gillhouley, the pro- 
ducer with dynamite in his personality and 
in his approach to the theatre, wants to weld 
his company together into a concerted move- 
ment of style and shape; a group with a 
sensitive understanding of each other’s 
capabilities and scope, and believes that with 
this tehind them they can bring back to the 
theatre the urgency, excitement and attack 
so sadly lacking in many of our theatres 
today. 

Among the productions since the opening 
have been The Late Christopher Bean by 
Rene Fauchois translated by Emlyn Wliliams, 
A Streetcar named Desire by Tennessee 
Williams, An Enemy of the People by 
Henrik Ibsen, and Arsenic and Old Lace by 
Joseph Kesselring. 


The main accent of the policy is to pro- 
duce good plays, whether commercial suc- 
cesses, classics or untested and untried plays. 
Mr. Gillhouley welcomes scripts of new 
plays—but let them be good ones! 


Most important of all in every theatre’s 


success is the audience. At Margate the 
main object is to attract young people to 
the theatre, for it is they who are the audi- 
ences of tomorrow. Although there is a 
full house assured every night of the season 

the Margate season is one of the shortest 

a regular audience of larger proportions 
than ever before is the main hope of the 
coming winter. Margate’s Theatre Royal is 
blessed with one of the finest Supporter’s 
Clubs in the country. Every help has been 
given by this fine body of people, —— 
much financial aid. 





Above: The opening of the play with John 

Stride as Chorus, on the bare stage of the Old 

Vic. Above right: Mistress Quickly (Rosalind 

Atkinson) tells of the death of Falstaff. In the 

picture L to R, Gordon Gardner as the Boy, 

Joss Ackland as Pistol, Stephen Moore as Nym 
and George Little as Bardolph. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 








“King Henry V~° 


at 


the Old Vic 


@ SCENES from the final 

play in the current season 
at the Old Vic, which closes 
on 30th July. John Neville 
returned to the scene of his 
former triumphs as producer 
with Theatre Workshop’s, 
John Bury as designer. The 
costumes were designed by 
Margaret Bury and music 
composed by John Lambert. 


Left: Henry's uncle, the 
Duke of Exeter, tells the 
King of France that his 
throne belongs by right of 
descent to King Henry. L 
to R, John Moffatt as the 
Dauphin, Norman Scace as 
the Constable of France, 
Walter Hudd as Charles VI, 
David King as the Duke of 
Orleans, Oliver Neville as 
the Duke of Exeter, Danvers 
Walker as Rambures and 
Peter Ellis as Grandpré. 











Right: A mo- 
ment after Agin- 
court. Below: 
Fluellen (Gerald 
James, right) 
gets his revenge 
on Pistol, 
watched by 
Captain Gower 
(Charles West). 
Below right: 
King Henry 
(Donald Hous- 
ton) woos Kath- 
erine (Judi 
Dench). 


Below: The King of France gives his daughter in marriage to Henry. The final scene. 








ee ’” 
The Amorous Prawn 
EVELYN LAYE and JIMMY THOMPSON in a scene 
from the successful comedy by Anthony Kimmins at the 
Saville Theatre. Jimmy Thompson took over the réle of 
Corporal Sydney Green from Stanley Baxter on 30th 
May when Mr. Baxter was compelled to leave the cast 
owing to prior BBC-TV commitments. 


(Picture by Anthony Buckley) 


‘New Shows Reviewed” (Contd.) 
‘Galileo’ (Contd.) 

the Berliner Ensemble enthusiasm has been 
unbounded. The Mermaid’s version, in the 
English adaptation by Charles Laughton, is 
the final one now in the Berliner Ensemble 
repertoire, and has been directed by Bernard 
Miles and designed by Michael Stringer. 

It was not to be expected that a work of 
such proportions would reach the English 
stage without some weaknesses apparent, 
and some critics have made much of these, 
forgetting perhaps the privilege enjoyed by 
the Berliner Ensemble as a permanent team 
for the interpretation of Brecht’s work. 
Criticism has been levelled at the standard 
of acting in the Mermaid version, but this 
writer, seeing the play a week after produc- 
tion, was not a whit disturbed by some 
minor inadequacies in the exceedingly large 
cast. The play gained momentum with tre- 
mendous dramatic effect, working up to a 
final act of epic proportions, by which time 
all the earlier weaknesses were forgotten. 

The play covers the years 1609 to 1637, 
and the story of Galileo’s _ scientific 
discoveries leading to the revolutionary idea 
that the earth revolves around the sun, is 
absorbing in its own right. Galileo’s clashes 
with the church and his recantation have a 
universal, timeless quality. We are remin- 
ded of Saint Joan, even of the scene before 


Pilate and the crucifixion, and there is also 
the bitterness of present-day apostacy to set 
the mind reeling at the possible fate of the 
whole earth. 

Bernard Miles took on the heavy task of 
presenting Galileo, He was excellent in con- 
veying this down-to-earth genius’s one track 
mind and trembling excitement at each new 
discovery, and his interpretation grew in 
stature with the ageing Galileo, a man weak 
and stubborn like the rest of us and a living 
example of how the Creator steps into 
human history in the most unlikely way. 
We hope to have a further opportunity to 
comment on this outstanding work. 

FS. 


Alec McCowen as Richard II 


LEC McCOWEN recently took over the 
role of King Richard from John 
Justin and, in spite of natural handicaps. 
such as a not particularly musical voice and 
a somewhat unromantic appearance, suc- 
ceeded magnificently. 

Mr. McCowen is one of our most inter- 
esting young actors. Sensitive and extremely 
intelligent, he brings to everything he touches 
a quality that arrests the attention and 

(Continued on page 49) 





“Fings Ain’t Wot 
They Used t’Be”’ 


“Ned Kelly” 


Photography 
by 
JEFF VICKERS 


Theatrical Photographer 


Hanover Court, 
Hanover St. W.1 
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@ SCENES from Joan Little- 

wood’s production of James 
Clancy's play ‘“* Ned Kelly,’ 
recently at the Theatre Royal, 
Stratford East. The play is set 
in South Eastern Australia in 
the late 1870's and tells of the 
short life of the tlaw, Ned 
Kelly, who was lo and pro- 
tected by the Australian people 
of his day and reve after his 
death. The settings were 
designed by John Bury, music 
arranged by Kate O’Connor 
and extra lyrics by Bob Grant 

with music by Frank Coda. 








Pictures by Jeff Vickers 


Top right: Ned is arrested for 
stealing a horse. L to R: Sean 
Lynch (Dan Kelly, Ned's 
brother), Michael McKevitt 
(Aaron Sherritt), Maurice Good 
(oe Byrne), Harry H. Corbett 
(Ned Kelly), Claire Isbister (a 
girl), Frank Coda (singer). 
Above left: After his release 
from prison Ned is framed by 
the police who fear him. Ned 
manages to escape and becomes, 
with Dan and Joe, an outlaw 
Above right: Ned’s mother 
Maggie (Avis Bunnage), waits 
for news With her is her 
daughter Kate (Carol Ann 
Ford) Right: Superintendent 
Nicholson (Robert Henderson, 
centre back) tries to smarten up 
his bunch of “ Traps.”” L to 
R: Bob Grant, Brian Murphy, 
Michael Forest and John Hayes 








The Theatre at the Restoration 
by HAROLD MATTHEWS 


HEN King Charles II entered London 
on his 30th birthday, three men 
at least saw the event in terms of the 
life of the theatre. They were Sir William 
Davenant, Thomas Killigrew and Sir Henry 
Herbert—two managers and a censor. At 
the beginning of the Civil War, Davenant, 
then aged 36, was poet laureate; Killigrew, 
aged 30, was a courtier; Sir Henry Herbert, 
aged 47, was master of the revels and 
claimed jurisdiction over all public entertain- 
ment. At that time it was no longer the 
function of the master of the revels to pro- 
mote amusements but, by the granting or 
refusal of licenses, to control them. There 
were, at the time of Charles I, six play- 
houses in London. Sir Henry Herbert 
charged 40s. to licence a new play and 20s. 
for every revival and his heart was in his 
work. When Cromwell closed the theatres, 
Herbert closed his register. It did not seem 
dignified or necessary to take any notice of 
what went on at the Red Bull Theatre in St. 
John Street, which had been allowed to keep 
open for “feats of activity and drolls,” 
although Davenant contrived to produce 
one or two musical shows, which he called 
“operas” to avoid using the word “ play.” 
When not engaged in theatrical production 
or carrying messages for Queen Henrietta 
Maria, Davenant spent most of his time in 
the Tower. The fact that Charles I had 
knighted him at the siege of Gloucester did 
him no good with the powers that then were. 
Killigrew had teen arrested at the outbreak 
of the War but released two years later, 
when he joined Prince Charles in Paris. 
Soon after the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
Davenant was involved in certain premature 
plans to bring tack Charles II and was con- 
victed and imprisoned. Theatrical prepara- 
tions were, nonetheless, in hand. While 
General Monk’s army was yet on the road 
towards London, a bookseller of Charing 
Cross named Rhodes, who had kept the 
wardrobe for the King’s company at Black- 
friars, obtained a license to form a dramatic 
company and enrolled as a nucleus his 
apprentices, Betterton, Nokes and Kynaston. 
Charles II made a triumphal entry into 
London on 29th May 1660, a date which was 
observed as a national holiday until 1859 
and known as Oak-apple Day. Davenant 
lost no time in approaching the King but 
Killigrew was before him. Killigrew had 


been in the King’s company in his progress 
from the continent. He was now a groom 
of the bedchamber. The King readily 
acceded to both their petitions but there 
could be only one King’s company and that 
was Killigrew’s. So Davenant obtained per- 
mission to call his company—the one 
recruited by Rhodes—* the Duke’s.” 

Even before the grant had obtained the 
privy signet, Herbert, hearing of it, peti- 
tioned the King formally but feelingly, 
“That the Licensing and Orderinge of 
Playes, Players and Playmakers and for 
Erecting of Playhouses Is an Antient Branch 
of His Majesty's office of the Revells and 
Hath ben soly exercised by the present 
master of the Revells and His Predecessors 
tyme out of minde, with exception only to 
the tyme of the Late Horrid Rebellion when 
sir Henry Herbert owned not their unjust 
and Tyrannical Authority, Thogh Sir William 
Davenant did and obteyned their Leave to 
vente his Operas.” 

The proposed grant to Killigrew and 
Davenant was indeed destructive to Herbert’s 
powers but, in this instance, His Majesty 
felt that a promise was a promise and. 
accordingly, on 21st August license to erect 
two new playhouses and to form two new 
companies of players under their sole direc- 
tions and to license their own plays was 
granted to “our Trusty and well-beloved 
Thomas Killigrew Esquire one of the 
Groomes of our Bedchamber” and to Sir 
William Davenant Knight. Nor was that 
all. No other playhouse or acting company 
besides theirs was to be allowed. The Grant 
had a subtle and moralistic preamble justi- 
fying itself by the need for proper manage- 
ment to avoid such “prophanation and 
scurrility ’ as had besmirched the theatre 
in the past. It seemed that Herbert was 
put out of business but, naturally, he could 
not let his fees go without a struggle and 
his Court appointment be allowed to lapse. 
He demanded that all plays be submitted to 
his judgment of “ prophanes and ribaldry 
but the actors petitioned against this, 

Killigrew’s company was in a strong posi- 
tion. Its members were sworn servants of the 
King as Grooms of the Chamber and the 
Lord Chamberlain had said that none should 
infringe their freedom and privilege. Yet 
Killigrew made terms with Herbert after 

(Continued on page 49) 








Report from 
Turkey 


(Contd.) 


Ciineyt Gikecer in the title 
réle of Sophocles’ “Oedipus 
Rex,” directed by Takis 
Mouzenidis, guest producer 
from Athens, with décor by 
Refik Eren, costumes by 
Hale Eren and music by 
Nevit Koddalim, at the 
Ankara State Theatre. This 
production was also per- 
formed at the Theatre of 
the Nations. 


(Picture by Osman Darcan) 


one of the two productions which the State 
Theatre company took to the Theatre of the 
Nations in Paris at the end of last month. 
The State Theatre employs 70 actors, 47 
singers, 75 chorus, and an orchestra of 70, 
besides 20 ballet dancers, and the usual 
technical and administrative staffs, making 
a total of some 300 persons on the payroll. 
Mr. Gokcer hopes that the artistic board 
which is responsible for direction and choice 
of repertoire will function more economic- 
ally and satisfactorily after opera and drama 
have separated. Meantime the Drama sec- 
tion offers some 16 plays a year with a 
strong element of classical, and above all, 
Shakespearean plays to the fore. A success- 
ful play will run over 75 performances: the 
continental alternating repertory system is 
not in force: in fact Oedipus had to be taken 
off before its highly successful run had 
exhausted its possibilities. Among this 
year's plays are La Bonne Soupe, The Waltz 
of the Toreadors, Long Day's Journey into 
Night, A Streetcar Named Desire, The Love 
of Four Colonels, and, at the Chamber 
Theatre, Tchin-Tchin, and a modern Turkish 
play, based on an O. Henry story, called 
The Moths, which I thought the best-written 
of all modern plays on show. There are 
several new Turkish plays produced each 
year, and young writers seem keen to discuss 
present-day conditions but political and 
social criticism were frowned on in recent 
years, and it remains to be seen whether the 
dramatists who have their best, and hitherto 
unproduced plays hidden in their bottom 
drawers, will now find the directors freed 
from official interference. Certainly the 


47 


absence of any plays by Chekhov or Brecht, 
not to mention any significantly left-wing 
playwrights from either east or west, has 
been most marked. Even Shaw has been 
tabu, since Russo-Turkish estrangement in 
the ‘thirties, though, before the recent change 
of régime, Mr. Godkcer expressed the hope 
of being able to do both Shaw and Chekhov 
next season. 

The production of Streetcar was colour- 
fully and movingly staged, by Ziya Demirel, 
and its undoubted success was in no small 
way due to the magical personality of 
Mediha Gékcer in the réle of Blanche 
Dubois. Mme Gdokcer is said to have ex- 
celled in The Deep Blue Sea, and Muazzez 
Kurdoglu, who plays Jocasta, was highly 
spoken of for her performance as Mrs. 
Proctor in The Crucible. Among the modern 
writers mention should be made of Dr. 
Orhan Asena, the 35-year-old doctor and 
author of Sultana Hiirrem, a historical drama 
about Suleiman the Magnificent and _ his 
Christian-born wife, Hiirrem. The drama- 
tist stresses the weakness of the ruler rather 
than his reputed greatness. This play, too, 
was chosen for performance in Paris, largely 
on account of its vivid production and the 
realistic presentation of a historical Turkish 
background. Dr. Asena’s The Lie is based 
on the recent suicide of a young girl whose 
story is told in flashbacks, while two other 
plays deal respectively with problems of 
peace, and fear, in the latter case the fear 
experienced by a soldier in battle. Dr. 
Asena was also the author of the libretto of 
Van Gogh, one of the first modern Turkish 

(Continued overleaf) 





operas to be produced in Ankara, by Nevit 
Kodalli, who wrote the incidental music of 
Oedipus. 

Among the other writers, Turgut Ozak- 
man, Cetin Altan, Salahattin Batur, Ahmet 
Kutsi Tecer, Cevat Fehmi Baskut, Refik 
Erduran, and Haldun Taner should be 
mentioned. Batur’s Helen Stays in Troy 
had its non-Turkish premiére at last year’s 
Bregenz Festival with the Austrian actress 
Kathe Gold in the title-réle. Tecer’s The 
Neighbourhood has been performed in the 
United States, where, incidentally Erduran, 
a graduate of the American-directed Robert 
College in Istanbul, studied drama. Erduran 
has written six plays, the last, The Black 
Canyon Bridge, being cast in a tragic mould. 
Since he saw active service with the Turkish 
brigade in Korea, Erduran’s humanism and 
anti-militarism are born of experience. 
Several contemporary plays, like Altan’s 
See-Saw, a social farce that condemns the 
immorality which follows upon the inherit- 
ance by a poor family of sudden wealth, use 
for background the extremes of poverty and 
riches that are still a marked feature of the 
Turkish social landscape. Nevertheless most 
dramas have tended to avoid questions of 
social responsibility, or else mask their true 
intent in a historical cloak. It remains to 
be seen whether the angry young playwrights 
of modern Turkey will now prove as out- 
spoken and as efficacious in reform as was 
the case of their forerunners, the Young 
Turks of half a century ago. 

(Continued overleaf) 
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Repert from Turkey 


Left: Engin Cezzar in the tile réle of Shakespeare's 
** Hamlet,”’ directed by Muhsin Ertugral with décor by 
Turgut Atalay at the Istanbul City Theatre. Below: 
Yildiz Kenter as Alison and Miisfik Kenter as Jimmy 
Porter in a scene from John Osborne’s “* Look Back 
im Anger,” staged at the Ankara State Theatre, and 
revived at the Karaca Theatre in Istanbul in 1960. 


(Picture by Bella) 








Theatre at the Restoration (Cond) 
two years and Davenant resisted him all his 
life. Incidentally, when Herbert died, Killi- 
grew became master of the Revells. 

By the Autumn of 1660, Killigrew opened 
a theatre near Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
Davenant’s company began to act at Salis- 
bury Court.* By the King’s command, one 
of Betterton’s first duties after joining 
Davenant’s company was to visit Paris to 
see how scenery was used and what devices 
might be copied on the English stage. 
Davenant is said to have been the first in 
this country to use scenery in a _ public 
theatre. In March 1662, his company was 
established in a new theatre near Portugal 
Row, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, known as the 
Opera. In the following April, Killigrew 
opened a new theatre in Drury Lane—the 
first Theatre Royal of that address. 

The earliest provider of plays for these 
two companies was John Dryden, whose 
best work is not in dramatic form. He was 
under contract to furnish Killigrew with 
three plays a year. He failed to fulfil this. 
However, he wrote for Davenant as well, 
and together they adapted The Tempest and 
brought Shakespeare’s creation more into 
agreement with the taste of their day. That 
was in 1667. Davenant died in the follow- 
ing year. Sir Henry Herbert, in 1663, leased 
his office to two deputies who subsequently 
complained that they were unable to collect 
sufficient fees to recoup their outlay. * 


*It is interesting to note that the temporary offices of 
Theatre World, pending rebuilding following the recent 
fire. are situated on the site of this theatre. 


Report from Turkey (Conid.) 


The state of the theatre in Istanbul 
reflects the same tendencies as in Ankara. 
This year’s Hamlet, with Engin Cezzar, a 
product of the New York Actors’ Studio in 
the lead, is Ertugrul’s seventh production of 
the tragedy in 50 years. It was said, when I 
was there, to be the play's third longest run 
in its entire history (with over 150 perform- 
ances) and may by now have reached second 
place. The Turkish audience, among whom 
I sat, lived through every impassioned 
moment like a group of fascinated children 
watching a Western and were quick to burst 
into cheers, never more so than when 
Hamlet smashed his uncle’s miniature on the 
ground after violently wrenching it from his 
mother’s neck, a piece of business that 
evoked thunderous approval all around me. 

Outstanding among Turkish actors in this 
city are a brother and sister team, Musfik 
and Yildiz Kenter, whose mother is English. 
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They moved to Istanbul from Ankara two 
years ago in Ertugrul’s footsteps and are 
the stars of the Karaca Theatre, where their 
considerable talents in Two for the See-Saw, 
Look Back in Anger, and even in a trifling 
comedy like Fodor's Poor as a Churchmouse, 
in which Miss Kenter brought the tears to 
her audience’s eyes with the greatest artistic 
economy of effort, have helped to raise 
standards all round. At Haldun Dormer’s 
privately owned Little Theatre, Five Finger 
Exercise was followed by a resoundingly 
funny production of Mr. Roberts, translated 
by Refik Erduran with evident wit, to judge 
from the audience’s ready reactions and 
delight at the villain’s discomfiture. 

For all its achievements and _ popular 
support, the theatre has still a long way to 
go in Turkey. Side by side with the cloth- 
capped audiences that pack the ancient 
amphitheatres in the summer, to watch 
Hamlet or the classics, is the heavy hand of 
official caution. Turkey’s greatest poet and 
dramatist, acknowledged thus by all, even in 
Turkey, is in exile. Nazim Hikmet is to 
Turkey what Lorca is to Spain. Until 
Hikmet, Brecht, and even Chekhov can be 
freely performed throughout the country, 
Turkey’s theatre will, with all its technical 
and artistic skill, lag behind those of the rest 
of Europe. * 


Alec McCewen as Richard If (Conid.) 
demands respect even if one does not always 
agree with the interpretation. His Richard, for 
instance, is not in the conventional, romantic 
mould and therefore will not please some. 
This King is guilt-ridden from the start and 
petulantly waspish in his insistence on his 
Divine Right. 

Mr. McCowen’s best moments are all 
before the abdication; the finest and most 
moving being the return from Ireland when 
misfortune is heaped upon misfortune. That 
he sustains interest but fails to move in the 
closing scenes is due to the fact that charac- 
ter is no longer of prime importance. The 
poetry is all and Alec McCowen is not 
vocally ideally equipped for Shakespeare’s 
most poetic King. 

It is all in all a most arresting revival and 
one must commend once again Val May’s 
excellent production and Richard Negri’s 
fine settings and costumes beautifully lit by 
Richard Pilbrow, a man whose imaginative 
touch is frequently admired but seldom com- 
mented on. 

Richard II remains in the repertoire with 
Saint Joan and Henry V until 30th July, 
when the current season closes. L.M. 





Where to Dine 


before and after the Theatre 
We Recommend these Restaurants 





LEONTS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI1 
TELEPHONE - CERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of pai s by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 





, | a 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

7—11.30 p.m. 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


-$T. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 





GOW'S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 


Mr. Theodore Fran + pe will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 








LEY ON’S & 


Chop Suey Restaurant a 
Established 1926 
91 WARDOUR ST.,W.1. [ij 
GERrard 5875 


Fully Licensed * OpenDaily oe 
(inc. Sundeys) 12 to 11pm. 


“Bs 


Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 











For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 1959 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1 
Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 
Telephone: GERrard 3911 
Open 12.30—2.30 p.m. 6.15—11.15 p.m 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not mecessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58- mg geome | ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noo oe. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m. Fell Dicey 











Restaurant News 


Pavilion Restaurant 


ALWAYS enjoy eating at this Academy 

Cinema Restaurant. Apart from the food, 
the décor by Angus McBean never fails to 
please. A small cocktail bar has been added 
and a further improvement is following in 
the form of a separate entrance in Poland 
Street. A full licence is held and quite a 
large selection of wines are available in- 
cluding a full range of Arbois wines at 
12s. 6d. Gewiirztrammer is 16s. 6d. 

Quick special lunches are to be had at 
6s, 6d. and 11s. 6d. Specialities worth noting 
are Salade Nicoise, a South of France 
speciality, Quiche Lorraine, Paprika Chicken 
and good Dover Sole, cooked in six differ- 
ent ways. This is one of the few places 
where the pastries made on the premises 
have real fresh cream. There is an infra- 
red grill and no one minds if you are in a 
hurry to “get to the show.” This is most 
important in the evenings and congratula- 
tions to Mr. Ashby Mitchell for an under- 
standing approach to the needs of the 
theatregoer and at the same time maintaining 
the art of good cooking. 


De Hems Restaurant 


A few minutes walk from Piccadilly 
Circus, on the first floor of de Hems’s well- 
known house, is a strange and unusual grill 
room restaurant. It is plastered with 
thousands of oyster shells, many hundreds 
of them with messages and signatures dating 
back fifty years or more, with some already 
fading with the passing of time. Although 
the downstairs snack counter has _ been 
modernised, in atmosphere this is still an 
old and famous pub that offers solid English 
fare. Apart from dinners, many profes- 
sional people and theatregoers run in for 
“on the spot” refreshment, whilst business 
executives favour it for lunch. 


We Recommend 
These Restaurants 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
RoBIN DOUGLAS, 
Author of *‘Well Let’s Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 

3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 


Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERard 1296 and 3066 








A new and fashionable restaurant in the 
heart of Knightsbridge specialising in pre- 
Theatre Dinners and after Theatre Suppers. 
THE 


BELVEDERE grill 


41 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 


Under the personal supervision of George 
(late of the 500 Club) Fully Licensed 
Lunches - Dinners: 12 - 3 p.m., 6 p.m. to 
midnight, Open Sundays 
Reservations: BELgrave 5758 








LONDON’S LEADING ITALIAN 
RESTAURANT 
BRUSA’S “ FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913 Noon-midnight Fully licensed. 











SMALL! INTIMATE! RELAXING! 
With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
GER. 0973 











FOR YOU! ALL EGGS 
DIRECT FROM DEVON & CORNWALL 
For the best Egg Dishes in Town visit 
‘* THE EGG & 1’’ 
23 HAYMARKET S.W I 
Opposite Cariton Cinema 


—AND OF COURSE STEAKS and OTHER 
COOD THINCS 





LONDON’S LUXURIOUS 
CHINESE RESTAURANTS 
SOUTH CHINA RESTAURANTS 
40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. GER. 1056 
and 
| 144 King’s Road, Chelsea, Tel. KEN. 4951 
Open 12 “i 30 p.m. Suns. 12 30-11 p.m. 





GALE’S RESTAURANT 
13 Percy Street, W.1. 
Under the persona! direction of 
Tommy GALE and George VARNAVAS 
Reservations: Office: 
MUSeum 4804 LANgham 3988 
Speciality: THEATRE DINNERS 6.30 p.m. 














ORO OR KOO RRR RRR RR OR 
FLY WITH US ON SEPTEMBER 27th 


%* For a Gourmet Tour in the Grand Manner... . 
Food for Gods specially presented . . . . Wines for 
Connoisseurs enjoyed at World-famous Wine Festivals. 


% To MUNICH for the Oktoberfest .. . Wine Festivals on 

the RHINE... to romantic VIENNA for the Heurigan 

. to HUNGARY for an_ exclusive opportunity to 

savour all the romance and charm of this land of gay 

gipsy music, exciting traditional food and wonderful 
Tokay and Bull’s Blood Wines. 


A 19-DAY TOUR by AIR and LUXURY MOTOR PULLMAN 
Personally conducted by MR. FREDERICK GARDINER, F.R.G.S. 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LTD. (World Wide Travel), 
32 Beauchamp Place, London, S.W.3. 
Telephone: KNightsbridge 1357 KENsington 9837 


KOK OK KK OK KOK OK OK KOK OK KOK KOK KOK OK OK KK 
DRINK HUNGARIAN = WINES! 





BALATONI RIESLING 
MORI EZERJO 

BULL'S BLOOD 
TOKAY FURMINT 
TOKAY ASZU 
TOKAY SZAMORODNI 


Sole Importers: 


F. & E. MAY LTD. 


18 PIAZZA CHAMBERS 
JAMES STREET, W.C.2 

















Gastronomique and 
Vineyard Tour 


R. FREDERICK GARDINER, F.R.GS., 
the well-known travel agent, is conduc- 
ting an original and interesting Gastro- 
nomique and Vineyard Tour. The most con- 
centrated international musical festival agent, 
Mr. Gardiner is an expert on special tours 
that he himself supervises. With friends in 
the musical world all over Europe, he is 
doing much to further the cause of art and 
culture, together with a better understanding 
amongst peoples, through music and travel. 
As a gourmet, his private hobby and relaxa- 
tion is cooking and the making of special 
concoctions at home. 

Plans for the tour are really intriguing 
and you will have to be a Philistine indeed 
not to enjoy the material and artistic treats 
planned in the itinerary. Starting in Munich 
there will be a visit to the “ Oktoberfest ” 
and from there on to Salzburg, Linz and 
Vienna together with the Austrian wine 
growing areas. One week will be spent in 
Hungary for the special Vineyard and Wine 
harvesting celebration which take place in 
this country. The tour will then return once 
again via Vienna, along the banks of the 
Danube, Nuremburg, Heidelberg, the wine 
growing areas of the Rhine and the Palatine 
district. 

There will be visits to the State Vineyards, 
feasts, and wine-tastings. Also several 
specially arranged visits to famous cellars. 
One of these is to Hallgarten’s extensive 
cellars in Erbach and Mittelheim. 


most suitable to the English connoisseur’s 
palate. 
The Hungarian section of the tour is worth 


noting, for it is the first tour of its kind to | 
Highlights are | 
the visits to the national wine vaults at | 
Budafok, then on to the beautiful baroque | 
Here is the old Bastion, | 


the Hungarian wine areas. 


town of Eger. 
where, in 1509 and for many years, the 
Hungarians successfully defended the town 


against the on-rushing hordes of Turks, thus | 


giving the name “ Bull’s Blood” to their 
famous red wine. 
that the super-human strength with which 
they defended their town, came from the 
vines growing in the vicinity of Eger! Lake 
Balaton is also famous for its wines, but 
‘ perhaps the best known of all is Tokay. 
Louis Quatorze the philosopher and poet, 
once said of the Tokay wines, “King of 
wines, wine for kings.” 
MyRTLE TYSON. 





HALLGARTEN 
KELLERGEIST 


recommends 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 
BLACKFRIARS 


BERNCASTELER 
MOSELGOLD 


for all occasions 


MLLGARTEN 


HALLGARTEN 


Roman Wall 
House, 
1 Crutched 
Friars, 
London, E.C.3 


Choose HALLGARTEN 
Choose Fine Wines 











This | 
famous firm go to great lengths to find wines | 


The men of Eger felt | 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 


ST-CATHERINE 


A fine German wine 
Sole Importers: 19/6 per bottle 
J. R. PARKINGTON G&G CO. LTD., LONDON, W,] 





Theatre Bookshelf 


HAKESPEARE’S Public. The Touch- 

stone of his Genius, by Martin Holmes 
(John Murray, 25/- net). An immense 
amount of loving research has been put into 
this unusual book which deals with the minu- 
tiae of those topical allusions which bound 
Shakespeare to his audience and marked him 
out as a great human. Mr. Holmes, who 
joined the staff of the London Museum in 
1932, is an authority on Tudor and Stuart 
times, particularly of costumes, armour and 
similar subjects. This book does much to 
clear away many obscurities for modern 
students. 

The Living Shakespeare. [Edited by 
Robert Gittings (Heinemann, 12/6 net). This 
modest volume of 154 pages contains fifteen 
essays on aspects of Shakespeare, the man. 
his poetry and the times in which he lived 
over against Shakespeare in our time and 
the problems of the modern producer. The 
plays themselves are covered by essays on 
the Comedies, the Histories, the Tragedies, 
the Roman plays and the Last Plays. 
Authorities such as Margaret Webster, 
Michael Macowan, Tyrone Guthrie and J. 
Dover Wilson are among the essayists. 





THE MINACK 
THEATRE 


by 
Denys Val Baker 


The full story of the making, 
productions, setting and 
special conditions of the 
famous open air theatre on 
the cliffs at Land’s End. 


A beautiful book with 
25 plates 
21s. 


GEORGE RONALD 
5 Barandon Street, London, W.11 











Six Thousand and One Nights by W. A. 
Darlington (Harrap, 18/- net). The distin- 
guished critic of the Daily Telegraph writes 
of the London theatre he has known from 
visits to plays some three times a week since 
1919. His first chapter is headed “I Never 
Saw Irving” which reveals something of the 
refreshing modesty and accuracy with which 
this critic has always approached his work. 
Those who have read his other autobio- 
graphy, | Do What I Like, will need no 
reminder of his delightful, easy style. 

The Minack Theatre by Denys Val Baker 
(George Ronald, 21/-). This is the story of 
the famous open-air theatre on the cliffs at 
Land’s End—surely one of the most unique 
in the world, and Mr. Baker’s book includes 
many fascinating illustrations giving an idea 
of the beauty of the setting, which carries 
about it an air of ancient Greece. Details 
are noted of some memorable performances 
given by a variety of groups, from the 
Cornwall Religious Drama Fellowship to the 
boys of Ardingly College and the girls of the 
Penzance County School. It is interesting to 
note also that there are other open-air 
theatres in Cornwall, a county with a long 
tradition of open air performances, and the 
Minack Theatre has now been in active 
existence for nearly thirty years. 

The Art of Ruth Draper. Her dramas 
and characters. With a Memoir by Morton 
Dauwen Zabel. (Oxford University Press, 
35/- net). This is an interesting and exhaus- 
tive, illustrated work on the life and art of 
the famous diseuse with the actual scripts of 
her most famous sketches. 

Theatre. The Rediscovery of Style by 
Michel St. Denis (Heinemann, 15/- net). 
This valuable book, with introduction by Sir 
Laurence Olivier, will prove invaluable to 
those interested in the development of the 
modern theatre, and no present day man of 
the theatre is better equipped to deal with 
this elusive subject of “style” in the drama. 

The Living Theatre by Elmer Rice. 
(Heinemann, 21/- net). This leading Ameri- 
can playwright, director and manager, con- 
tributes a fascinating review of the theatre 
today in many countries of the world, which 
will prove invaluable to the student of the 
drama. 

Eugene O’Neill and the Tragic Tension by 
Doris V. Falk (Mark Paterson for Rutgers 
University Press, 36/- net). This is an inter- 
pretive study of the O'Neill plays written 
with great insight, and in which the author 
makes full use of psycho-analytical techni- 
ques, and the theories of Carl Jung and the 
neo-Freudians. 





Theatre on Record 


OWEVER superior the inhabitants of 

these islands may feel to the American 
citizens’ delight in comic strips, there can be 
few visitors from the Old World to the New 
who do not become temporary devotees of 
“Li'l Abner”. The devotion has to be tem- 
porary because, although Al Capp’s famous 
strip is syndicated in 28 other countries, no 
newspaper in Britain carries it. (The Daily 
Mirror started it about ten years ago, but 
did not persevere.) 

The world of “Li'l Abner” is a hillbilly 
world, but which hills has never been speci- 
fied. For the past twenty-six years, seven 
days a week (in colour on Sundays), Li'l 
Abner, Daisy Mae, Stupefyin’ Jones, 
Mammy and Pappy Yokum, Earthquake 
McGoon, Appassionata von Climax, 
Marryin’ Sam, Eagle Eye Fleagle. Senator 
Jack S. Phogbound, and the other folks who 
are in and out of Dogpatch, have been part 
of the American scene. The stories involv- 
ing these characters are diverting, fantastic, 
and wickedly and perceptively satirical. 

In 1956, Norman Panama and Melvin 
Frank took the Al Capp characters and, with 
Johnny Mercer and Gene de Paul who wrote 


by Roy Plomley 


the lyrics and music, created a musical play 
that ran for 693 performances at New York’s 
St. James’ Theatre. 

There was little chance that this country, 
in which the characters are virtually 
unknown, would see the show in the flesh, 
but it now comes to us on celluloid, and 
very little changed. Peter Palmer and 
Stubby Kaye, from the Broadway cast, are 
in it, and Norman Panama and Melvin 
Frank have produced and directed the film 
version themselves. The original sound 
track is available on Philips BBL 7365 
(12 in. L.P.) and, as I mentioned in the 
January issue, four of the best numbers 
(including the glorious “Jubilation T. Corn- 
pone”) by the original theatre cast are avail- 
able on Philips BBE 12257 (E.P.). 

The New York Pro Musica, directed by 
Noah Greenberg, has brought to Europe a 
production of a 12th century musical drama, 
The Play of Daniel, and has been perform- 
ing it in Westminster Abbey. There is a 
recording, in Latin, on Brunswick AXTL 
1086 (12 in. L.P.). It is a fascinating work, 
in which the Near Eastern and Asian 
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Leading stockists of 

THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 

by 
MAX FACTOR 


Orders for make-up sent to 
all parts of the country. 


FRIZELL @& co. 


| CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 


LONDON W.C.2 


Telephone: GER 2945 





UTHORS, COMPOSERS, Etc.—Comedy Sketches 

and Monologues. Genuine success anywhere. Real 
funny. Quality maintains go0d name. Send stamped 
envelope for particulars.—Butlers, 36 Dawlish Road, 
Birmingham, 29. 


ALLET DANCERS. Train with the Harlequin 
Ballet. now preparing Autumn Season.—Apply 
Studio, St, Luke's Hall, St. Luke’s Street, Chelsea, 


] E LEON DRAMA SUMMER SCHOOL. Patrons 
Kenneth Tynan, Peter Brook, E. Martin Brownc. 
Aug. 2nd-i3th at RICHMOND Institute of Further 
Education.-Write, 254b Kew Road, Richmond. 


] UPLICATING, Shorthand Typing (private 
Shorthand /Typing).—Mabel Eyles, 
Road, London, N.11. ENT, 3324. 


);AIRHAVEN, LYTHAM ST. ANNES. Modern 
Detached Residence of character overlooking 
Grannie’s Bay and open sea. Well planned accom- 
modation includes: Porch, Loggia, Lounge Hall, 
Cloakroom, Lounge, Dining room, Breakfast room, 
Scullery, Pantry, Cooking Kitchen, under cover Coals 
and W.C., 4 Double Bedrooms, Study, luxurious Bath- 
room with separate W.C., Linen room, Boxroom, 
Detached Brick Garage for 3 cars and covered wash. 
Attractive Gardens. Long Leasehold. R.V. £101. 
Further particulars and appointment to view trom: 
J. Entwistle & Co., The Galleries, Kingsway, Ansdell. 
Tel.: Lytham 7462. Or 10 Park Strect, Lytham. Tel.: 
Lytham 7681. 


I ERMIONE GINGOLD invites you to an orgy 

hearing her latest L.P. which includes ** The 
Borgias are having an orgy.’ ** Which Witch,’ ** But 
the people were nice," ** Spin,’ etc. Available only 
from Ascroft and Daw (T.W.), 83 Charing Cross Rd., 
W.C.2. Price 47s. 2d. post free. 


} IGH-GRADE photographic figure 

amateur, student and professional artists and 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. Details to 
major applicants.—BCM/ Palette, Dept. T.W., Mono- 
mark House, London, W.C.1. 


EATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE, Surrey, 

and Studio Theatre, Kensington, W.11. Seven- 
Day Courses covering Acting Technique, Speech, 
Improvisation, Mime, Rehearsal, Make-up, Fencing. 
etc., starting 10th and 31st July, 7th and 14th August. 
Evening Course 22nd August Director: Marian 
Naylor. Fees £9 9s. and £6 6s. Syllabus from—Miss 
B. Symonds, 111 Elmstead Avenue, Wembiey Park, 
Middiesex. Tel: WIMbiedon 2161. 


| OVING CARE, BABIES AND YOUNG CHIL- 
44 DREN. Long or short stays.—Mrs. Whitelock, 
Woodfield, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


A) URSERY and School for Children. Est. 25 years. 
4% —Mrs. Ayris, Clements Hall, Hockley, Essex. 


( RIGINAL MUSIC composed for films, plays, func- 
tions, etc.; also lyrics in English and French.— 
Contact P. Frost, 6 Farndale Avenue, N.13. 


OP SALARY for Shorthand-Typists, 

phone Typists, etc., hrs. 10-5 (or longer), Odd 
periods, weeks or days. Apply—Jay Cory, Parliament 
Mansions, Abbey Orchard St., S.W.1. (3 mins. St. 
James’ Park Station.) Tel: ABBEY 2354/5817. 


\ J ANTED—" Theatre World Annual,’ Nos. 4, §, 
6 and 7.—Bruce, 39 Lea Road, Heaton Moor, 
Stockport. 


y ANTED—" Theatre World’ for February 1933 

and any back numbers prior to 1931. Write 
stating condition and price required. Have also for 
sale or exchange some copies 1932-1949. List on 
application.—Box 621. 


lessons 
10 Beaconsfield 


studies for 


Copy / Dicta- 


_ Large variety theatrical wigs, all purposes 
and sizes. For sale 


only. Very low prices. 


Isaia, 31 Gerrard Street, London, W.1. GER. 4233 
10 COPIES “Theatre World’ for sale, 1946-1959 

YJ inclusive. Good condition —Boyd, 40 Raleigh 
Street, Nottingham. 





(Continued from previous page) 
influences that helped to make up Western 
European music can clearly be heard, and 
the score has more good melodies than many 
musical dramas of today. 

Theatre business on tour these days is, 
to put it mildly, patchy; but the safest bet 
seems to be one of the old-time musical 
comedies, and the older the time the better. 
Last year a tour of The Student Prince 
(1926), starring John Hanson, cleaned up in 
the provinces, and this year the same 
management has him playing the same towns 
in The Vagabond King (1927). Mr. Hanson, 
supported by Jane Ffyfe, Julie Bryan and 
Leslie Fyson, gives us selections from both 
these pieces on Pye NPL 18046 (12 in. L.P.), 
a disc that will delight his provincial 
admirers, and all those in whom. the 
romantic musicals of the ‘twenties engender 
nostalgia. 

Two favourite Old Vic voices, Claire 
Bloom and John Neville, read some Shake- 
speare songs and sonnets on Caedmon TCE 
129 (E.P.). As might be expected, the 
reading is sensitive, intelligent and delightful. 

From Robert Tanitch’s Call It Love, the 
new arrival at Wyndham’s Theatre, Richard 
Owens, sings two of Sandy Wilson's songs, 
“Love Play” and the title song. (Decca 
45-F 11250). * 


COMEDY CLUB IN HOLLAND 
“School for Scandal” 


HE School for Scandal company which 

the Comedy Club sent to Holland at 
the end of May won plaudits at each of 
their performances and aroused much 
enthusiasm. The play was given in English 
in theatres in Helder, Amsterdam, Scheven- 
ingen and Utrecht. At Utrecht, the signal 
honour of a “standing ovation” was given 
to the players and in Amsterdam the “ Tele- 
graf” said that the company should be 
invited to play for a week in Amsterdam’s 
largest theatre next year. 
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Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Wat’ a. 
9 
which gives full details of all 


London's Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 





Im sure even a Complaisant Lover 
wouldn’t take so long removing his 
greasepaint as you do, Rollo. So before 
I Roar Like a Dove why don’t you 
Make Me an Offer for this tin of 
Crowe’s Cremine—it liquefies the paint, 
making it easy to remove, and leaves 
the skin ready for everyday make-up! 
No, I won't take Pieces of Eight, thank 
you. The price is 4/4 (or 2/6 a tube). 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores. 


—AMERICA’S LEADING 
THEATRE MAGAZINE 


@@ Each monthly issue 
brings the complete script 
of a current stage hit... 
news of _ theatre 
PLUS throughout’ the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
£4 6 0 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London, W.C.2 








EVANS PLAYS 


Now pubiished and released for 
amateur presentation: 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 


by Bernard Kops 
(7m. 6f. 6/- post 4d.) 


Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 








FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest mews about ail our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD ber ey ¥ 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 








Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 
Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 
FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


Clareville Street, London, SW7 


(FREmantie 2958) 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Dona'd 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; lack Lyne (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, US.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 











THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 


The ideal method of preserving your copies 
11/- (including postage) 


Obtainable from: 
Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 
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New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 
News Co., 131 Varick Suecet, New York, 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 








SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
‘THEATRE WORLD” 


The Ideal 
Gift 


A subscription taken out for 

one or more of your friends 

will bring great enjoyment 

through the year and pro- 

vide a constant reminder of 

your interest. Why _ not 

arrange now for your friends’ 

gift by sending us your 

instructions for delivery of 

“ Theatre World "' anywhere 

n the world 

This greetings 
card (size 6” x 43”) will be 
sent in advance in your name 
to the recipient or recipients 
on receiving details from you 


The Gift Subscription Charges Write today to: 


covering one year are as follows: The Circulation Manager 
One a age => Friend “ THEATRE WORLD ” 
Each Additional Gift Subscription 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 


21/- post free Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 








recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


JUNE 1960 FEBRUARY 1960 OCTOBER 1959 
The Most Happy Fella The Amorous Prawn Look After Lulu 
A Passage to India Make Me an Offer Raisin in the Sun 
The Gazebo A Clean Kill Coriolanus 


SEPTEMBER 1959 


The Aspern Papers 
MAY 1960 JANUARY 1960 : 
Inherit the Wind Rosmersholm bs one ae vee 
Flower Drum Song The Worldof Suzie Wong “ts 
Follow That Girl Richard 11 AUGUST 1959 
The Complaisant Lover 
The Pleasure of His 
APRIL 1960 DECEMBER 1959 Company 
A Majority of One The Marriage-Go-Round The Hostage 
Fings Ain't Wot They The Importance of ULY 1959 
Used t’Be Being Earnest } Sheed A 
Saint Joan (Old Vic) Rollo — — 
Lock Up Your Daughters 
MARCH 1960 NOVEMBER 1959 —_ C2usht Napping 
The Wrong Side of The Crooked Mile JUNE 1959 
the Park Pieces of Eight Candide 
When in Rome As You Like It Gilt and Gingerbread 
Look Who’s Here (Old Vic) The Worldof PaulSlickey 














